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I 


One of the difficulties involved in writing a critical essay on 
Somerset Maugham is that he seems to have made such an estimate 
unnecessary by writing it himself. In a number of prefaces and 
especially in The Summing Up he has described his career, stated 
his beliefs, and defined his limitations. He has been as honest with 
his readers as he has been with himself. 

Though I have had variety of invention, and this is not strange since it is 
the outcome of the variety of mankind, I have had small power of imagination. 
I have taken living people and put them into the situations, tragic or comic, 
that their characters suggested. I might well say that they invented their own 
stories. I have been incapable of those great, sustained flights that carry the 
author on broad pinions into a celestial sphere. My fancy, never very strong, 
has been hampered by my sense of probability. I have painted easel pictures, 
not frescoes. 


Such frankness, as Maugham himself points out, is likely to be 
dangerous to a writer’s reputation. The Anglo-Saxon public likes its 
authors to have some mystery or romance surrounding them, to be 
less explicit and less rational about themselves than Maugham has 
been; it is not wise for an English writer to show that he has too 
much common sense. “Anthony Trollope ceased to be read for 
thirty years because he confessed that he wrote at regular hours and 
took care to get the best price he could for his work.’’ And it is true 
that Maugham has been slighted or ignored by the critics. “In my 
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twenties the critics said I was brutal, in my thirties they said I was 
flippant, in my forties they said I was cynical, in my fifties they 
said I was competent, and now in my sixties they say I am super- 
ficial.” But the critics have not only branded Maugham with un- 
flattering epithets; they have done something more harmful to his 
reputation than that—they have neglected him by putting him to 
one side of the main current of literature in his age. The age has been 
an age of experiment, and criticism has followed many of the writers 
in being more interested in experiment than in accomplishment 
along relatively traditional lines. It is easier to make critical com- 
ments on experimental than on conventional writing; there is more 
to explain and therefore more to say. And recent critics have been 
so conditioned by the historical sense, by the feeling that literary 
art, like evolutional biology, must be continually developing new 
forms if it is to progress, that they conclude that an author who does 
not experiment with new forms is worth little attention. Most his- 
tories of contemporary literature give only a brief notice to 
Maugham. 

But Maugham deserves better than this, and popular opinion has 
recognized the fact by not agreeing with the critics. One of Maug- 
ham’s books, Of Human Bondage, is probably the most universally 
read and admired of modern English novels, and his plays have 
more vitality than those of any of his contemporaries, except Shaw. 
The problem for anyone trying to judge Maugham’s permanent 
value is to decide whether the critics or the public are right. 


II 


In The Summing Up Maugham discusses his work under four main 
headings: style, drama, fiction, and philosophy. The division is a 
convenient one for a discussion of Maugham’s merits. His style is 
one of his most individual characteristics; it is natural, fluent, and 
colloquial. But it was not formed without difficulty. In his earliest 
writings, such as Liza of Lambeth, the style is barely adequate to the 
description of the material, and there are passages even in his later 
works which are clumsy and occasionally almost ridiculous: “Her 
delicate features, the aristocratic shortness of her upper lip, and her 
wealth of fair hair suggested the marquise again, and it must have 
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been obvious, even if it were not notorious, that in her veins flowed 
the best blood in Chicago.”’ 

But a sentence like this is exceptional in Maugham’s mature writ- 
ing; for the most part his sentences say what he wants them to say in 
an economical and efficient manner. Though they are by his own 
confession the result of hard work, they seem natural and easy; what 
is perhaps more important, they reflect an individuality which is 
clearly recognizable. Maugham’s tone is that of a man talking to a 
friend in a club; it is anecdotal, and conceals its real economy under 
an air of apparent garrulity. Occasionally this informality, this atti- 
tude of a somewhat artificially benevolent gossip, is overdone, and 
in the effort to be as natural as possible Maugham falls into a kind 
of artificiality in reverse. He has his technique so much at his finger 
ends that by playing with it as a child plays with a toy his deftness 
now and then defeats its purpose, and we sometimes feel that his way 
of saying a thing is more important to him than what he has to say. 
For example, in the short story called “Virtue,” which tells how a 
woman’s passion for a young man on leave from the East destroys 
her marriage and wrecks her life, Maugham begins with the sentence, 
“There are few things better than a good Havana,” and only after a 
series of reflections on the labor required to produce man’s pleasures, 
and the enormous consequences attendant on trivial incidents, does 
he eventually come to the story itself. He uses the same device of 
informality in Cakes and Ale and in several of his later books, and, 
though it is captivating and disarming on a first reading, it has often 
lost its charm when we re-read. 

This deftness of style is of course closely connected with a 
technical deftness on a larger scale—the deftness with which 
Maugham orders his events and manipulates the sequence of his 
actions. Particularly in such later novels as Cakes and Ale and 
Christmas Holiday Maugham carries over into the arrangement of his 
plot the same studied informality and deliberate casualness which 
is characteristic of his verbal style. He moves from one chronological 
level to another and back again with the agility of an acrobat—and 
it is a pleasure for anyone concerned with craftsmanship to watch 
the dexterity of his movements and the general niftiness—there is 
no other word—of his manner. Watching Maugham move about 
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among the elements of his later stories is like watching a fish in the 
water; both are completely at home. It is this which the critics refer 
to when they describe him as ‘“‘competent.’’ It is this too which per- 
haps justifies them in not applying, at least to Maugham’s later 
fiction, a more enthusiastic adjective. We tend to become suspicious 
of a verbal or narrative technique that is too smoothly oiled or that 
moves with so obvious an efficiency; we wonder if our pleasure does 
not come rather from seeing the acrobat move than from reflecting 
upon the significance of his movements. Maugham’s later technique 
is a technique that almost deliberately limits his emotional range; 
it is admirably adapted for irony, for dispassionate observation, for 
swift-moving narrative, for a tolerant, common-sense, man-of-the- 
world point of view. But it is not a technique that is of much use in 
describing strong feeling or passionate thought; it perhaps defines 
Maugham’s limitations to say that it is impossible to think of any 
of his later stories (I am excluding Of Human Bondage) as being 
in any way symbolic of a great or general human situation. They are 
always in prose; poetry does not touch them as poetry touches the 
novels of Tolstoy, of Thomas Mann, or even Hardy. T.S. Eliot has 
said of Hardy’s writing that it sometimes reaches sublimity without 
having passed through the stage of being good. Maugham’s prose is 
frequently good but never reaches sublimity. His stories are limited 
in time and, as it were, limited in space—they have no fourth dimen- 
sion. It is this deficiency no doubt to which Maugham refers when 
he says that he has had “small power of imagination.”’ His picture 
of the artist in The Moon and Sixpence, and that of the novelist in 
Cakes and Ale, are pictures of particular artists in particular situa- 
tions, not of the artist in general; in his presentation of them we miss 
that final probing insight which reveals the universal through the 
particular. 
Ill 

Maugham’s career as a novelist falls roughly into two main 
periods: the first from Liza of Lambeth (1897) through Of Human 
Bondage (1915); the second from Cakes and Ale (1922) through 
Christmas Holiday (1939), including the short stories. The best 
novels of the first period, Liza and Mrs. Craddock, are straight- 
forward books in the late-nineteenth-century realistic tradition. 
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They have two main virtues: their dialogue is natural and convinc- 
ing, and their main characters are firmly and clearly conceived. Mrs. 
Craddock, for example, tells the story of a young mistress of a manor 
—ardent, handsome, and passionate—who falls in love with a 
young farmer almost solely on physical grounds, marries him, and 
discovers that they are temperamentally, and hence in every other 
way, unsuited to each other. The development of this misunder- 
standing, the way Mrs. Craddock’s sensitive and high-strung nature 
continually dashes itself, only to its own harm, on the rock of her 
husband’s uncomprehending and complacent stolidity—this is excel- 
lently done, and the character of the husband, particularly, remains 
firmly in the reader’s memory. It is not, of course, a great novel, but 
it is a solid piece of work, filling with no gaps and no slopping-over 
at the edges the somewhat limited frame that was planned for it. 

The later novels are quite different. Their technique is much more 
personal, and so is their tone; their structure is not so tight, and they 
have about them an air of easy freedom which is partly the result of 
technical deftness and partly the result of Maugham’s own attitude 
to his characters and to his subject. Maugham makes a great deal of 
use of the first person singular. To consider how he does this is per- 
haps the best way to describe his merits and his limitations. 

All novelists are concerned with the problem of point of view— 
the problem of where to stand, and make the reader stand, when 
considering events and characters. The use of the first person— 
though some novelists, like Henry James, have attacked it—is one 
of the most obvious and one of the most valuable answers to the 
problem. It not only gives verisimilitude and direction; it also gives 
a particular tone. Dostoevski, for example, uses it in this fashion 
very cleverly: the unnamed and, on the whole, unobtrusive narrator 
in The Possessed is an all-knowing gossip who reports conversations 
and actions as he has heard and seen them and who, in addition to 
being an eyewitness, is a kind of commentator, chorus, or representa- 
tive of the normal point of view in the middle of violent and out- 
rageous occurrences. Conrad—in a more indirect way—does the 
same thing through the character of Marlow, who is an objectifica- 
tion of Conrad’s own attitude to the situation he describes. 

Maugham uses the first person in all three ways: to make the 
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story sound is if it actually happened, to give it a particular tone or 
philosophical atmosphere, and to add the salt of a more normal point 
of view to the otherwise unreasoned violence or peculiarity of the 
main characters. As a result Maugham’s “I’’ is often one of the 
most important figures in the narrative. He generalizes about 
human nature, reveals his personal habits and tastes, and directs our 
feelings toward the action. 

The character of that direction is what, to a great extent, limits 
the range of these later novels. It reflects pretty closely Maugham’s 
own attitude to life, which, after all, is only a more mellow version 
of the philosophy he had arrived at when he was a medical student: 
“T learnt that men were moved by a savage egoism, that love was 
only the dirty trick nature played on us to achieve the continuation 
of the species, and I decided that, whatever aims men set them- 
selves, they were deluded, for it was impossible for them to aim at 
anything but their own selfish pleasures.’”’ The “I” of the later 
novels, to be sure, is not so harsh as that; he has had his edges rubbed 
smooth by worldly success, and he is more ready to recognize human 
goodness. But the basic view is the same, and as a result Maugham’s 
picture of human nature is, as I have said, limited. It makes one 
very important omission; it leaves out moral struggle and the 
grandeur that comes from moral struggle. Maugham’s people are 
swayed by various motives—vanity, passion, ambition—but, since 
there is no real standard of action in a world that has no meaning, 
there is nothing for them to aim for, and they are merely to be ob- 
served tolerantly and somewhat ironically as they are caught in the 
current of their desires. 

The same thing is true of Maugham’s best plays. The drama, 
even perhaps more than fiction, demands a standard, if only a social 
standard, against which individual behavior can be seen; if the 
standard is not there, the conflict essential to drama is likely to dis- 
appear. Maugham realizes this, and a social standard is presented; 
but it is—as in Caesar’s Wife, for example—an ad hoc standard, 
something which Maugham puts in because he realizes it is neces- 
sary for his drama rather than because it is a part of his belief. That 
is why many of his plays, successful as they are, too obviously seem 
“made’’; they do not give us (with one or two exceptions, such as 
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The Sacred Flame) that sense of organic unity which we feel in the 
finest drama. The standards or conventions used by Maugham are, 
as far as his own beliefs are concerned, out of date, which is one way 
of saying that he sometimes gives the impression of being insincere. 

Maugham has often remarked that he considers it his chief func- 
tion as a novelist merely to entertain; it is one of the several confes- 
sions that have turned the critics against him. They have said that 
Maugham, after writing Of Human Bondage, made, artistically 
speaking, il gran rifiuto and, by thinking of his job on such a rela- 
tively low level, removed himself from serious consideration. This, 
however—in spite of what I have been saying about the limitations 
of his later novels—is neither entirely fair nor entirely true. Maug- 
ham never again chose so large a canvas or planned so deep a set 
of perspectives because he never again had the materials to fill it in; 
it was only sensible of him to limit his scale to the “easel pictures” 
he could so cleverly, and often so delightfully, compose. 


IV 


I have excluded Of Human Bondage from the foregoing remarks 
because it is by common consent Maugham’s best novel and the one 
which gives him a claim to being considered a first-class writer. It 
remains to be seen whether this claim can be justified. 

There are, we may say, four things which we look for in a serious 
work of fiction: (1) an organization of incident which produces the 
illusion that the sequence of events is necessary and inevitable; (2) 
a set of characters whose relation to the events is equally inevitable 
and in whom we can believe; (2) a physical, social, or geographical 
setting which forms a fitting background for the events and char- 
acters; and (4) a moral, intellectual, or metaphysical climate which 
creates the standard by which, more or less unconsciously, both the 
author and the reader judge the behavior of the characters. This 
last requirement, one which is usually overlooked, may be for a cer- 
tain type of novel the most important of all. For example, the impli- 
cations of the characters and the action in Moby Dick are in a sense 
more significant than the action that the characters perform. They 
universalize the individual events by giving them a symbolic mean- 
ing; we have, in other words, the feeling of a fourth dimension to 
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which I have already referred. The problem in criticizing Of Human 
Bondage is to determine whether or not this quality can be found in 
it or whether it is merely, like the Forsyte Saga, a kind of subli- 
mated reporting limited to a given time and place. 

There is no doubt about the conviction of reality which we receive 
from the book; Philip Carey’s childhood, his uncle, the school at Ter- 
canbury, his years abroad, and his struggle to find a satisfactory way 
of existence are all described with honesty, fidelity, and conviction. 
The material is almost entirely autobiographical, and Maugham has 
told us himself that he was virtually forced to write the book in order 
to get the subject matter out of his system. The difference between 
the first three-quarters of the book and the last quarter, the part 
describing Philip’s marriage, which, according to Maugham, is 
largely wish fulfilment, shows how necessary it is for Maugham, if 
he is to write convincingly, to rely fairly solidly on what he himself 
has seen and felt. For the last section of the book, “competent” as 
it is, has not the strength and the authority of the earlier part. Like 
the happy ending of Hardy’s Return of the Native, it is a kind of 
excrescence on the original organic structure. 

It is, then, the first three-quarters of the book that we must con- 
sider most seriously. Apart from the fact that we can believe with- 
out question in the people and the events which Maugham de- 
scribes, there are two things in this part of the novel which impress 
most readers: the love affair with Mildred, and the search for a 
pattern in human experience. There is no doubt that Maugham’s 
description of his hero’s violent infatuation has more intensity than 
that which he has given to any other similar situation. The odi et 
amo of Catullus has found no more vivid presentation in modern 
fiction than this. The contrast between the strength of emotion and 
the unworthiness of its object, which is one of the most painful of 
human experiences, Maugham here describes in a manner which all 
who have shared that experience can recognize. Not only are the 
individual scenes between Mildred and Philip admirably handled 
but their sequence—the development of the relation between the 
two—is as psychologically true as it is powerfully described. 

And yet, excellent as it is, if we compare it with another handling 
of the same situation, it may perhaps be clear why it is difficult to 
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attribute to Maugham’s description the final, inner artistic vision 
which I have mentioned as the fourth requirement of a great novel. 
When Shakespeare’s Troilus realizes that his Cressida is unworthy 
of his feelings for her, he makes that realization the opening wedge 
for a frightening view into the gulf between appearance and reality 
which involves every range of thought and feeling. To him it is 
merely one aspect of a whole view of life; the most excruciating, but 
not the only, evidence of the gap between what the will and the mind 
can desire and what the limited, hampering body can perform. 

Shakespeare, of course, is writing a poetic drama, not a novel, and 
as a result he has more opportunity for creating poetic intensity. 
The comparison between him and Maugham has only a limited 
value. Nevertheless, there is a ‘‘fourth-dimensional”’ character to 
Shakespeare’s view of Troilus which is missing in Maugham’s view 
of Philip, and we must recognize this lack if we are to keep our 
standards clear. The difference, to be sure, is not merely a differ- 
ence in individual ability or vision; it is also a reflection of a differ- 
ence between two periods in history. Shakespeare’s world was 
based on a concept of unity; when that unity, through the realiza- 
tion of individual perfidy, was apparently smashed, tragedy was the 
result. Maugham’s age gave him no unity; the only order known to 
Philip—that of his uncle’s beliefs—was a shoddy sort of order, and 
the smashing of it brought, not tragedy, but freedom. Life, like the 
famous Persian rug given to Philip by Cronshaw, has no pattern at 
all. “Life was insignificant and death without consequence,” 
Philip discovers; and this discovery is a release and a satisfaction: 
“His insignificance was turned to power, and he felt himself sud- 
denly equal with the cruel fate which had seemed to persecute him; 
for, if life was meaningless, the world was robbed of its cruelty... .. 
He had not been so happy for months.” 

Obviously this kind of resolution lacks the intensity of a tragic 
resolution, and the success of Of Human Bondage as a whole is a 
limited success. It has not, for example, the lyrical intensity which 
we sometimes find in such a comparable work as Arnold Bennett’s 
Old Wives Tale; there is nothing in Maugham like Sophia’s reflections 
over the body of Gerald Scales. Of Human Bondage is not one of 
those novels which press us urgently into new areas of awareness; 
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it merely fills out, in its moving, efficient, and vivid way, those 
areas of awareness which we already possess. Superior as it is to 
anything else Maugham has written, it is still, to use his own words, 
an “easel picture’’ and not a “‘fresco.”’ 

Maugham has rounded out his life’s work in his intellectual and 
artistic biography, The Summing Up. We find here, as we would 
expect, a reflection of the same temperament that is expressed in the 
novels. It is an admirable book; sensible, clear, and full of an honest 
and not too worldly wisdom. Next to Of Human Bondage it is the 
most likely of his works to survive, for it is not only an expression 
of Maugham’s own point of view, it is also representative of what 
many people in Maugham’s generation believe. It is, truly, “what 
oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed.” But it too is not the 
work of an imaginative mind; its philosophy is the philosophy of 
the present and the practical—it does not play with original con- 
cepts or mold any unity that does not already exist. For Maugham 
there are no eternal silences. 


V 


But if we are to exclude Maugham from the very top rank of con- 
temporary writers that does not mean that we can dismiss him en- 
tirely. His honesty, his craftsmanship, and his admirable gifts for 
arousing interest and holding attention make him the kind of writer 
whom it is always a pleasure, and sometimes a stimulus, to read. If 
literature is to flourish, there must always be, in any given genera- 
tion, a number of writers who take their work seriously as a craft, 
who look with unfailing curiosity and interest at human behavior, 
and who consider the description of that behavior one of the chief 
justifications for living. Writers of this kind are essential both for 
keeping our sensitivities alive and for preserving that common basis } | 
of value and tradition which must always be the groundwork for | 
writing of the superior kind. Among such writers Maugham holds a 
high place, and to deny him our respect were to deny respect to the : 
art he has served so long and so well. 


CREATIVE EXPERIENCES AND EXPERIMENTS 
IN AN ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG’ 


I. THE PRELUDE 


A Senior class in English, composed of the most promising stu- 
dents in the school as evidenced by their marks, seemed to offer an 
excellent opportunity for creative expression. But first the coast had 
to be surveyed. How did the members of the class genuinely feel 
about poetry, after having been exposed to Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, Shelley and Byron, Wordsworth and Coleridge, Tennyson 
and Browning? In order to secure a reliable, confidential self-analy- 
sis the teacher frankly told the class that many students for some 
reason disliked poetry intensely. He would appreciate it if they 
would analyze their own state of mind, their own feelings on the 
subject. 

The papers handed in were enlightening. As was to be expected 
in a selected group of this kind, most of the pupils really enjoyed 
reading poetry. Some of the critical comments showed surprisingly 
good judgment. One student attributed to poetry a power of draw- 
ing men closer together in bonds of brotherhood and of putting an 
end to hatred, international misunderstanding, the violence of war. 
Here was an impressive tribute to poetry as the unacknowledged 
legislator of mankind. Others, however, maintained that a great deal 
of the poetry they had been forced to swallow in the past was dull 
and unpleasant because it was so formal. Others discovered the 
cause of their dislike in the attitude of teachers who read poetry in a 
mechanical manner. It was their belief that the teacher acted as a 
lightning conductor, a kind of catalytic agent, a mediator of values 
and vision. 

Il. WHITMAN THE GREAT AWAKENER 

Before reading Whitman’s poetry the class engaged in a general 

discussion of free verse, its aims and its technique. They were inter- 
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ested in this barbarous innovation, this revolt against convention, 
this violation of set rules, this jettisoning of meter, rhyme, measured 
length of line, stanzaic pattern. They were interested—and puz- 
zled. What, then, constituted the difference between poetry and 
prose? That question precipitated a heated debate on the subject: 
What was the essence of poetry? Some argued that poetry must be 
beautiful, and when pressed to explain their conception of beauty 
they singled out beauty of language, haunting rhythm, the incanta- 
tion of music, a sort of magic atmosphere evoking indefinable but 
thrilling emotions, surprising imagery, an exotic flavor, a dreamlike 
mood. Others, more realistic in their attitude, insisted that the heart 
of poetry was the adequate communication of significant emotions. 
The poet was at liberty to express himself as he pleased—to use the 
language of daily life, to dispense, if he wished, with the trappings of 
meter and rhyme. 

The test of poetry is in the reading, and the reading of selections 
from Leaves of Grass provoked a stormy session. Some pupils were 
shocked at the unprecedented plainness of language. Others were 
delighted. Here for the first time, they said, was poetry they could 
understand without resorting to the dictionary or depending help- 
lessly upon the interpretation of the teacher. Here was poetry deal- 
ing with the world they lived in and knew so well. Here was a poet 
that sang of the people, of democracy, of the common man with a 
vigor and sympathy that moved them. 


III. THE BIRTH OF FREE VERSE 


The right moment for giving out the first assignment had ar- 
rived. ‘Each one of you probably has his own reaction to Whit- 
man. Some critics still cannot recognize him as a poet; they fail to 
discover any merit in his work. Others regard him as the greatest 
poet America has yet produced.’ The teacher then recounted the 
story of his misadventures with Whitman, how at first he was re- 
pelled by the crudity of the language, the interlarded foreign phrases, 
the tedious catalogue of names and occupations, the lack of beauty 
in expression; and how, as he outgrew his academic training, he per- 
ceived a world of beauty and power and truth in Leaves of Grass—the 
Bible of America. The students were asked to re-read Whitman at 
home, sit back and meditate upon his work and what it means to 
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them, and then voice their reaction in verse, free or traditional, on 
the theme “On First Reading Walt Whitman.” 

The papers turned in—most of them in Whitman’s sprawling, 
free-verse form—were well done. A few had even succeeded in catch- 
ing the balance of his verse, its irregular but ever present flow of 
rhythm. Some merely gave a prose statement of their thoughts—a 
rehash of what had been gone over in class. 

The reading of Amy Lowell brought up the subject of imagism: 
the way images found their way into poetry, their relation to the 
five senses. The students were invited to write an imagistic poem, to 
imitate Amy Lowell, if they wished, but preferably to select a theme 
of their own and treat it in their own way, concentrating on vivid 
and precise images rather than on fluid emotions or nebulous moods. 
Many of the poems submitted showed little or no trace of distinct 
imagery. A few, however, showed exceedingly good imagery and, 
what was equally important, a fine sense of form. 

The best possible contrast to the somewhat chilly imagistic poems 
of Amy Lowell was the racy poetry of Carl Sandburg. The students 
were called upon to write a poem in the Carl Sandburg manner, if 
they so desired, on any industrial theme that appealed to them. 
They were told that a number of other contemporary poets had 
found inspiration in machinery. 

This time the results were definitely original. One girl composed a 
dynamic poem, “Trucks and Loads,” which showed imagination and 
contained a number of striking colloquial lines. There was an im- 
pressive poem called “Skyscraper’”’: 

Look, up there! 

Way up high 

Girders, fire-glowing rivets, 
Skeleton of steel. 


I had a nightmare once when I was six. 
Men fell from girders, 

Onto rocks and sea 

And barbed wire. 


A poem on “The Miners’’ bore a memorable line: “The miners be- 
come oiled machines that dig at the walls with hammer-like steadi- 
ness.” There was a good poem on a factory, “When Does It 
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Breathe?” which drew a poignant contrast between the ugly, gloomy 
building alive and throbbing with men at work and the silent factory 
gauntly silhouetted against a dark patch of sky. While some of the 
poems written by the students were patent imitations of Sandburg’s 
work, a few compositions were original in theme and individual in 
treatment. They had caught authentic glimpses of the poetic impli- 
cations, the overpowering beauty, and the picturesque ugliness and 
inhumanity of their industrial environment. 


IV. JUNGLE RHYTHMS 


The next assignment was designed for the purpose of awakening 
a definite sense of rhythm in the pupils. They were going to write a 
poem on a primitive theme in rhythms that were emphatically 
“primitive”; they were permitted to select any subject which would 
lend itself to such treatment. For motivation Vachel Lindsay’s “The 
Congo” was read in class. The next day, the phonograph record of 
the poem as interpreted by Vachel Lindsay himself was played twice 
while the class listened intently. 

A few were unable to compose the poem that had been called for. 
Others were more ingenious in their experimentation: they listened 
to “swing” music, they sang a song in a swift tempo and danced to it 
energetically. One student brought in a poem, ‘Pagan Invocation,”’ 
so finished in form and so mature in substance that serious doubts as 
to its originality arose in the minds of the audience. There is room 
for only a brief quotation: 

Nimble fingers press the keys 
until I stand 
at tempest seas, 
churned alone 
by swishing tails 
of prehistoric 
plunging whales; 
until my brain 
is swollen with 
fantastic creatures 
of a myth 


The other experiments in rhythm were more modest and therefore 
more convincing, especially when they were composed by students 
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who until then had not displayed a scintilla of talent in the art of 
versification. Impressive, in the eyes of the teacher, was the offering 
of a shy, uncommunicative girl who wrote of “The Jungle’: 

The mystery of the jungle gets into your blood, 

It makes you want to laugh and shout, 


Yes, dance and shout, 
Until the very trees come tumbling down around your head. 


V. LAUNCHING THE ‘“‘POET’S PRESS” 


Suddenly the idea of starting a poetry magazine was suggested. 
Then the onerous task of handing out assignments might be lifted 
from the shoulders of the teacher, and the pupils could feel free to 
write as they pleased about what they pleased. The plan was eagerly 
ratified. The magazine would be a precious keepsake of inspired mo- 
ments. 

When the first issue of the ““Poet’s Press” appeared, the members 
of the class vigorously applauded. After it had been read, the floor 
was thrown open for critical discussion. The burden of the comments 
emphasized certain weaknesses in the organization of the “maga- 
zine” (a mimeographed stapled product two pages long). It was sug- 
gested that each issue contain a few critical papers of merit and that 
the contributions should be selected according to some principle of 
unity. All this was remedied in the second—and the last—issue. 
Each member of the English department received a copy of the 
“Poet’s Press,” together with a request for comments. A few teachers 
were kind enough to respond—a form of encouragement that the 
class appreciated. 

VI. POETRY SET TO MUSIC 

Each week’s crop of poetry provided a series of surprises. Though 
three or four students consistently maintained a high standard of 
achievement, the arrow of excellence did not strike twice in the same 
spot. One girl might write a tender or reflective lyric, another a bril- 
liant imagistic poem. New talent was discovered when the class was 
persuaded to try its hand at setting poetry to music; the tunes could 
be original, popular or traditional. 

No concrete plans had been made as to what would be done with 
the songs once they were submitted. As a rule the procedure fol- 
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lowed grew out of the response of the class. One student composed a 
song, “Harlem Nights,” set to the tune of the “St. James Infirmary 
Blues,” which was so interesting that the teacher decided it must be 
sung. Doubtful whether the composer or any other member of the 
class would have the courage to sing, he prevailed upon one of the 
younger teachers to come into the room and sing it. 

Later, when the class learned who the author was, they cried out: 
“Why, she has a beautiful voice. She must sing it herself.” By all 
means. The author came forward, her face glowing, and sang her 
piece effectively. The enthusiasm that attended this experiment was 
so marked that the students were asked to try it again. 

At last the songs were ready. They had been rehearsed in ad- 
vance; the good ones had already been acclaimed. One pupil with an 
expressive voice celebrated the coming of dawn. Another sang a ten- 
der song, a blend of melancholy and joy. One boy composed a love 
song set to his own tune. Though his voice was feeble and cracked, 
he rendered it with sincere feeling. Another student brought in some 
old-fashioned and therefore incongruous sentiments of love and was 
politely laughed down. 

What was interesting in this experiment was not only the eager- 
ness with which the students followed each tune but the contrast 
between the poem as read and the song as sung. The former was 
lifeless in comparison with the animated, heart-stirring song that 
rang such changes on the moods of the listeners. The class not only 
participated as a whole; it was practically self-governing. That stu- 
dents with untrained voices were willing to stand up before their 
classmates and sing their songs—this represented a notable victory 
over self-consciousness. Even the boys—boys who had once looked 
down on poetry as an avocation fit only for girls and “‘sissies’’—were 
prepared to “face the music.” 


VII. COLLABORATION WITH THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


The main object in encouraging students to write poetry was to 
make them feel that whatever they produced was of genuine interest 
to the instructor. Good or bad, it would receive his sympathetic con- 
sideration. Not everyone was born with the faculty and the gift di- 
vine. Frequently the instructor went out of his way to assure them 
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casually that when he was their age he could not do half so well. In 
order to share the pains and frustrations they experienced when at- 
tempting to create, he occasionally did the assignment himself and 
read his verses with the apology that it was the best he could do. 

Since the program devoted to original songs had proved eminently 
successful, the class decided to hold a song recital which would be 
in the nature of an Entente Cordiale with the music department. 
We were invited to come into a music class where the piano would 
be available as well as the expert criticism of the music teacher. A 
committee was organized, which got to work immediately. They se- 
lected the thirteen best songs and prepared to hold rehearsals the 
very next day. 

While all this was going on, we suddenly learned that a convention 
of writers’ clubs was to be held that week. As there was very little 
time for preparation, the teacher presented the problem to the class. 
Instantly plans were formulated. Students were chosen to sing, and 
it was agreed which of our songs were most worthy to present to the 
world. The student-pianist was immediately called in for consulta- 
tion, and she listened to each student sing. In some cases the class 
as a whole sang the tune. The singing of the class suggested the 
idea of inviting the audience to sing too. A mimeographing com- 
mittee was formed, and inside of three hours the printed sheets were 
ready. The convention audience was visibly impressed by the 
novelty of the program. They sang well when their turn came. 
There was no question but that everyone enjoyed this part of the 
program. 

Finally, after a long and earnest series of rehearsals, the plans for 
the song recital were completed. On the day chosen, the English 
class was combined with a music class. The chairman called the 
meeting to order and, after explaining the purpose of the program, 
introduced each singer in order. Each song was sung twice, and then 
the audience was urged to join in. The wholehearted response was 
gratifying to observe. 


VIII. POEMS OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


There is danger in suggesting themes for poetic elaboration. The 
students were asked to bring in poems of social protest. They were 
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quick to perceive the creative material that lay ready to hand: the 
relief crisis in Cleveland, the bombing of Finnish cities by Soviet 
airplanes, the horror and futility of war, the plight of the jobless, the 
sensation of hunger. Unfortunately for the poetic product, they 
treated these subjects in an abstract, intellectual manner. They la- 
bored at the verses; they composed editorials, indignant sermons. 
There was but one poem—a mordant and clever bit of social satire— 
which achieved the intended aim. 


IX. PUBLISHING A BOOK 


One student broached the plan of printing a yearbook consisting 
of the original work of the thirty “guinea pigs.” The idea, when 
presented to the class, was enthusiastically supported. Committees 
were formed, money was collected, meetings were held after school. 
All the creative material that had been composed during the term 
was submitted to the editorial staff. 

The task of selecting the poetry and prose to be included, of set- 
ting up the dummy and preparing it for the press, was a useful lesson 
in co-operative effort. Each student contributed according to his 
ability. Some typed, others prepared the stencils, still others did the 
cartoons and designs. The knowledge that all this had been written 
and arranged and paid for by the students themselves added im- 
measurably to the value of the book. 

The work chosen was of a high quality. The students had en- 
deavored to express themselves, and in many cases the poems repre- 
sented a mood or emotion genuinely felt and adequately communi- 
cated. What was more to the point, each member of the class had 
contributed at least one piece of work. It was thus a creative project 
in which everyone had a share. 

Finally the long-awaited day arrived: the book, “Thirty Guinea 
Pigs,” saw the light of day. This marked the crown and consumma- 
tion of the term’s work. 


These were but a few of the more significant experiments tried 
during the course of a hectic term. There were always a number of 
things going on. Each lesson was an adventure. Some of the other 
interesting, though not always successful, experiments may now be 
rapidly sketched. 
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Each student was allowed to choose his own subject for compiling 
an anthology of poetry. The object was to train in poetry apprecia- 
tion and in library research, and to stimulate wider reading of 
poetry. While some chose congenial and inherently worth-while top- 
ics, others followed the beaten trail and produced collections that 
were mechanically well constructed but lacking in critical insight. 
Of particular interest was the attempt by two students to match 
poems and artistic pictures. One anthology on “Faces” and another 
on ‘The Female of the Species” contained remarkably well-chosen 
artistic reproductions that served as illuminating commentary on 
the text. 

Another experiment was a research assignment. Each student was 
required to choose a modern poet he liked and to read as much of his 
work as possible. At a given date he was supposed to deliver an in- 
formal radio talk which would tend to awaken interest in that poet. 
The most difficult thing to do was to get students to be themselves— 
to give their honest reactions, to base their conclusions on the work 
itself, to steer clear of the critical opinions of others, to avoid copying 
biographical details which had no bearing on the poet’s work. Those 
who caught the spirit of the assignment did well. One student made 
a plea for the colored race—for Negro poetry and culture—and did 
it eloquently. (There were no colored students in the class.) An- 
other student spoke on Dorothy Parker, a third on Ogden Nash, a 
fourth on Don Marquis. One lad was responsible for starting an- 
other experiment when he gave a spirited and delightful account of 
his love for W. S. Gilbert. Though he was no singer, he sang the 
tunes of some of the more popular lyrics, and swept the class along 
with him. That led to plans for organizing a Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta session, which was held at the end of the term. 

There was choral reading of poetry. Musical choirs were arranged 
under the leadership of the most talented and dynamic students. 
Some of the effects obtained were excellent. The students enjoyed 
themselves immensely. 

This article as it stands is far from complete. It fails to suggest the 
excitement, the quality of the work actually produced, the lively 
give-and-take of the classroom. If pressed to formulate specifically 
what he attempted to do and how he did it, the teacher would feel 
entirely at a loss. Things simply happened. He encouraged freedom 
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of expression on the part of the students; he listened to their ideas 
and the record of their feelings with sympathy and interest; he was 
ever ready to adopt any worthy suggestion a pupil was prompted to 
make; he sought to be honest, friendly, sincere; he tried to make 
each period a source of joy and satisfaction. In his introduction to 
the ‘Thirty Guinea Pigs,”’ the editor stated what he considered the 
philosophy of education held by the teacher: “A pupil does some- 
thing because he really wants to do it. He must contain within him- 
self the insisting urge to do it, and would therefore express a sincere 
feeling in his work.” Perhaps that sums it up. Creative work cannot 
be done except in an atmosphere of freedom and spontaneity. The 
experimental method generates interest and enthusiasm. What other 
way is there of calling forth the creative powers of youth? 


THE READING OF SUPERIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


CHARLES W. RAUBICHECK' 


I am not dealing in this paper with these gifted intelligences that 
flash along their meteoric courses toward horizons invisible to our 
limited sight. I do not believe that many stellar luminaries have 
ever twinkled through my classes. In thirty years I have not taught 
more than two or three pupils who have attained to professional 
eminence in the field of letters. If, therefore, I prefer the term 
“bright” or “superior” to “‘gifted,”’ it is not to quibble about a word 
but merely to indicate that the pupils we deal with in even the most 
carefully selected classes are not beyond the influence of such in- 
struction as we can give. They are neither self-starting nor self- 
sustaining. 

On the other hand, our ordinary methods are inadequate. There 
is little or nothing in the most admired practice of today, in teaching 
average pupils to read and appreciate literature, that will educate 
these bright pupils. All our most favored tricks are wasted. These pu- 
pils do not have to be urged to read. They like it better than they do 
anything else, and no complicated devices to arouse interest are 
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needed. They read the best books, and by the time they have 
reached the Senior year can distinguish between trash and treasure 
in literature. Therefore, there is no need for these painfully amassed 
reading lists by which we find that the pupils read what they read, 
and which then enable us to let them continue unmolested. Then 
there is no doubt that they understand what they read, at least in 
the most literal sense of the term. Therefore, analytic exercises, 
précis, and vocabulary drills will not markedly improve their reading 
scores. And it would surely do more harm than good to increase the 
speed and capacity of pupils who read from two to a dozen books a 
month. In short, the aims and procedures which we have set up for 
the reading of average and retarded pupils have no application to 
this problem. It would seem that for pupils of superior reading abil- 
ity the teacher of English might as well abdicate his function. 

Yet I must confess that in my many years of teaching bright 
pupils, I have never felt as superfluous as the above-enumerated 
futilities would seem to indicate. Have I perhaps been the only in- 
terested party in these years, living in a teacher’s paradise of peda- 
gogical platitudes and pleasantries? In a recent criticism of progres- 
sive education, Clifton Fadiman stated that its main purpose seemed 
to be the edification of the teacher. Here is a question that clearly 
calls for an inquiry. 

My inquiry began with standardized reading tests that might tell 
us something of the mental caliber of the pupils in two of our special 
classes, a fourth- and an eighth-term class, about sixty in all. The 
tests seemed to show that this particular group of fourth-term, high- 
school pupils had reached a grade level two years in advance of their 
time and that our eighth-term group had an ability so far exceeding 
that of college Seniors (unselected to be sure) that no norms have 
been established at their level. We are, then, dealing here with pu- 
pils who are, beyond doubt, good readers. Previous tests of this kind 
have also shown us that our methods of assembling such pupils are 
sound. But they do not tell us what to do with them. 

Tests should be sign posts not goal posts. Obviously, our teaching 
of reading is not the attainment of better and bigger scores; yet these 
tests showed neither the path along which the pupils had come nor 
the direction in which they were going. And so, I, with the help of 
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other teachers in the department, extended the inquiry through com- 
positions, questionnaires, and interviews to find answers to three 
questions: (1) What changes had the pupil experienced in his read- 
ing from his earliest recollections to the present day? (2) What books 
had left the deepest and most lasting impressions? and (3) What was 
the nature of those impressions? 

The answers to the first question, dealing with their reading his- 
tories, showed what might normally be expected. They begin with 
jingles, fairy tales, and fables—M other Goose, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Wizard of Oz are recorded frequently. Their elementary-school read- 
ing runs the gamut from the not very admirable juvenile tales— 
Campfire Girls, Tom Swift, the Bobbsey Twins, and other ob- 
noxious brats—to the lighter classics of romance and adventure— 
Stevenson, Jules Verne, Dumas, Scott, and Jack London. Then after 
the completion of their second high-school year, there usually is an 
abrupt, significant ascent to some of the more mature good literature 
of our own day and of the more recent past. Fairly representative of 
their most advanced reading are: Arrowsmith, The Yearling, Jean 
Christophe, War and Peace, Penguin Island, Return of the Native, the 
plays of Shaw, O’Neill, Ibsen, and Galsworthy, and many examples 
of the new biography. 

The survey here seems to show that these pupils are not in need of 
lists of recommended readings. It shows, furthermore, that there is 
an increasingly steep gradient in the maturity of their reading and in 
their taste, for the first two periods are a mixture of good and bad; 
but toward the end they either do not choose the juvenile or trashy 
stuff, or they know enough not to report it. I find also in these lists 
a justification of my not thinking of these pupils as “gifted,’’ because 
there are no examples at all of remarkable precocity—no monstrous 
little Macaulays. Occasionally a best seller like Gone with the Wind 
or Grapes of Wrath bobs up in the middle period, perhaps surrepti- 
titiously snatched from the parental shelves. And this suggests that 
the whole subject of what children read should be examined on the 
ground of availability. Their choices are usually limited by very 
restricted libraries and by what their elders provide for them- 
selves. 

Most disquieting for us as teachers is the rarity with which any 
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mention is made of the books on which we expend so much time in 
class. According to the pupils, these are sacred cows that we have 
milked until they are dry. There are only four references to school 
texts among some sixty papers and only one is commented upon cir- 
cumstantially and with enthusiasm—Hamlet. 

As to the questions that deal with the influence of books, the 
testimony is usually vague. The pupils do not know what part books 
have played in their development. Probably we, their elders, could 
not give a certain accounting, either. And yet their answers do indi- 
cate the sincerity of their response to fine books and the nature of 
their growth in understanding and appreciation. 

As to the former, it is interesting to note how often the dominant 
motive appears to be not the reading itself, but the desire to be 
superior, or at least to be thought so. They are proud of associating 
with their elders, and they are, especially the girls, contemptuous of 
their less literate contemporaries. Here is an example: “I am not 
satisfied with my friends unless they are extremely intelligent, and 
unless their minds are concentrated upon the attainment of some 
goal. I am afraid of actually being or of becoming mediocre.” In 
some cases ambitious parents have encouraged this intellectual snob- 
bishness. The feeling ranges all the way from a very objectionable 
coxcombery to a more laudable feeling of exaltation of being upheld 
by the wings of song. But these ambitious pupils are not the most 
reflective. Their accomplishments seem to be superficial and short 
lived. 

Equally superficial are the very docile who read all the books that 
are good for them. “I have always read the best books, ever since 
8B when I received a prize for it, a book of exquisite poetry.” But 
an interview with the young lady failed to bring out the substance 
of a single poem. “Mrs. M. taught me to prefer good books to the 
Elsie Dinsmore series,’ said another, ‘and I now read mystery 
stories only when I have nothing else to do.” 

These docile readers were fourth-termers—they don’t seem to 
reach our special eighth-term classes. Unlike the supergirls, men- 
tioned before, who seemed to resent the suggestion that they owed 
to books what they were rather inclined to regard as attributes of 
their most excellent selves—unlike these, the docile readers were 
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quite ready to link literature with life, or, at least, with youthful 
piety. Typical of their remarks are the following: 

[After reading A Daughter of the Seine.] I now studied hard so that when I 
grew up I would be smart enough to work for the government. I also cooperated 
with teachers by never throwing papers on the floor and by not whispering 
unless given permission to do so. I even helped my mother more and had fewer 
fights with my sister. But these feeling gradually wore off, and though I still 
don’t throw papers on the floor, I’ve lost my other ambitions. 

After I read this book, The Yearling, I resolved to be kinder to animals. 

A Tale of Two Cities taught me that even in the most lowly characters, 
there are redeeming traits, and so I tried to see the good in everyone. 


But these pious ones are haunted by a realization of the im- 
permanence of human affairs for sooner or later they confess, “but 
this soon wore off.” 

Where the younger ones see only the simplest values in books, and 
usually those of a strongly moral tone, the older pupils have learned 
to find in literature more subtle and complex values. They often dis- 
cover a criticism of life, a more or less consistent philosophy, an 
integration of form and matter. Having read The World’s Illusion, 
one writes: 


I have since tried to find out what I am living for and what I must do with 
my life, being the sort of person I am and not someone else. I can sympathize 


with people who are different, who run in crowds like Communists and Fascist 1 
enthusiasts. But their ways cannot be mine, because I instinctively hate mass ¢ 
action and lack of control. I will sympathize with all, but yet go my way alone : 
as did Christian Wahnschaffe. : 
And here are excerpts from reviews that have appeared in the a 
Evander News supervised by Mrs. Sexton, which also find in books d 
something more significant and many sided than simple black and S 
white moralities. c 
The characters [Christ in Concrete] have not been created to present one side t! 
or another of a great social problem; nor have they been created to range our n 
sympathies for or against a faction, they have been created to live. t] 
The Martin Family was one whose life was as real and homespun as their d 
cotton; and among whom good times and a healthy sense of fun ruled supreme. 3 
But just as fate takes a hand in every one’s life, so was this family subject to ui 
sorrow and death. tl 
Sword in the Stone is a phantasy of medieval England; but to call it merely 
that would be insufficient; for it is also a satiric commentary, uniquely blended te 
with profundity and humor. gi 
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In these and many other judgments, growth is shown by the 
power adequately to grasp the total impression of something that is 
quite complex, to understand what it means for all people, or to 
appreciate the subtle and unique quality of a literary experi- 
ence. 

This power to interpret literature has always been the aim that has 
concerned us most, especially when we have asked for more or less 
intensive study of selected passages. But I have not found that a 
clear principle of progress has been followed. Teachers often accept 
in advance terms, interpretations, and book reports that might be 
commendable enough coming from a first-termer. Being humanly 
indolent, the brightest pupil will present a mere point-by-point re- 
production of the plot or substance of a work, capped by a superficial 
expression of like or dislike, if he thinks the teacher will accept it. If 
he is a clever lad, he knows that it is very difficult to find the words 
that will describe “‘beauty’s beauty,” and so he is content to present 
a simplification that distorts the meaning. Here is an example of 
such false simplification. 

In a seventh-term class that had been reading Robert Frost’s 
“Mending Wall,” the consensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
“something that didn’t love a wall’’ was God and that He objected 
to prejudices and the hatreds that separate men. Whereupon a 
shocked lass with fire in her eye demanded to know whether the poet 
wanted her to disobey her father and marry someone of another 
religious faith. She was so distressed that the teacher hastened to 
assure her that no one would expect her to marry anyone her father 
did not approve of. Now, our brighter pupils could easily be led to 
see that the poem is in no way argumentative, that the poet is not 
condemning the farmer who “‘moved in darkness not of trees only,” 
that he thinks there is something gallant about the way his dour 
neighbor clings tenaciously to the saying of his fathers, moving in 
the shadow of an order of things which some obscurely described 
destiny did not like. The poet contemplates with quizzical humor, 
tinged with a little sadness, this uncompromising sternness amidst 
the blossoming of spring. 

When I say that superior pupils can be led to some such interpre- 
tation, I am approaching another and greater problem. Under our 
guidance there is nothing that they cannot be led to see, but without 
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that guidance their vision is very limited. They can answer our 
questions. Often their insight is amazing, goes far beyond what we 
have contemplated in asking the questions. But left alone, they do 
not ask the right questions. Indeed, they hardly ask any. 

Disheartened by this inability of theirs, I have been insisting upon 
their asking the questions. A passage from Hamlet is selected for 
intensive study—the soliloquy, after the player’s recital of the grief 
of Hecuba. Questions are called for—only such as deal with the 
significance of the passage in the play; for these rash youngsters love 
to rush into generalization; and a few who come from radical homes 
insist upon viewing everything in the light of dialectic materialism. 
Restricted, then, to the play itself, responses come rapidly. “How is 
the part that Hamlet feels himself called upon to play like that of the 
player? How is it different? Is his determination at the end to catch 
the conscience of the king by a play, a genuine desire to confirm the 
ghost’s story, or is it self-deceptive and procrastinating? Is he justi- 
fied in reproaching himself in this wild way? Why does the player 
move him to such a passion?”’ It is hardly necessary to stop for 
answers. For the pupil can scarcely have thought of the question 
without having an intimation at least of the reply. There is no better 
way to train our bright pupils to interpret literature than to make 
them ask as many pertinent questions as possible. 

Now there is another aspect of reading which came up in this 
inquiry, and that is the functional or instrumental aspect. A number 
of pupils had read extensively along the lines of some dominant in- 
terest. One pupil read a life of Beethoven and resolved to increase 
his own piano practice from one to three hours, and whenever his 
resolution flagged some new book on music revived it. A second de- 
cided to become an artist and read treatises on painting and Varsari’s 
Lives. Walter Lippmann’s Stereotypes induced another to read every- 
thing on psychology he could find, including Jensen’s A pproaches to 
Personality and Freud. A fourth had become interested in French 
literature and passed from Victor Hugo to De Maupassant, to Ver- 
laine, to Ronsard, and further and is sure that some day she will be 
teaching the subject. 

Miss Ludins of our department has made this sort of prolonged 
and consistent reading along lines selected by the pupils the principal 
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project of her seventh-term honor classes. She teaches them to col- 
laborate in committees, and she assures me that they enjoy being 
assigned investigations and explorations in the school library and 
rapidly develop facility in finding what they want and skill in select- 
1 ing, collating, and making valid inferences. This training may begin 
early with very simple instruction, in the use of the library, and in 
précis work. 

Finally, I want to speak of the importance for these pupils of one 
aspect of reading rather neglected nowadays. Once it was the prin- 
cipal concern of teachers, and it has an honorable history that goes 

back thousands of years. You may recall that among the Socratic 
? dialogues of Plato on poetic inspiration, there is one called Ion. In it 

| Socrates asked Ion why he was the foremost among those who recited 
| Homer and other poets in the market places. These declaimers were 

| called rhapsodists and were held in high esteem by all the Greeks. 
Not at all loth to discuss so pleasant a subject, Ion unblushingly as- 
serted that the study and declamation of Homer had made him very 
wise—indeed, he claimed that he now knew more of statecraft and 
generalship than any other man. But Socrates, with his irritating 
persistence, asked why no city had as yet availed itself of his political 
and military genius and whether Ion thought that Homer had made 
him a boxer or charioteer who could compete with the champions of 
the day. And when Ion ruefully disclaimed this, Socrates proceeded 
to explain his own view. He spoke of the lodestone which attracts 
iron rings and how these rings in turn can suspend other iron rings. 
“So hangs a long series of chorus-dancers, teachers, and disciples 
from the Muse,” says Shelley’s translation. The chastened Ion 
agreed that he was often forced to weep when he recited the woes of 
Hecuba or the last leave-taking of Hector and that then his au- 
dience, too, was moved to tears. He was humbly grateful for this 
gift from the gods. 

Our best pupils should be taught by rhapsodists. For if they are 
not actually poorer readers than shallower pates, they seem to be so 
because of the greater discrepancy between their comprehension and 
their oral reading. Their feeble, self-conscious stumbling along seems 
to make the best of their commentaries upon literature seem pedan- 
tic and insincere, for a finely expressed reading of a beautiful passage 
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should be the final synthesis of all that they feel, think, or can say 
about it. 

I think of our work in oral reading with these pupils as remedial in 
the same sense that we employ the term for the silent reading of dull 
pupils. The most productive beginning, however, is not, as in reme- 
dial reading, one of analysis and drill but of simple imitation. Most 
of you will think this decidedly atavistic. But imitation is still the 
universal, as it was the first principle of education in nature; while in 
the field of art most of our great writers and painters have been 
indefatigable copyists in their formative periods. Originality is most 
likely to come where there is no conscious straining after it. Any- 
way, imitation seems to work. I read as well as I can and then ask 
them to read after me. They copy me closely and seem to like it. 

Later they are ready for choral work, beginning with reading in 
unison and then proceeding to simple verse and chorus combina- 
tions, as in ‘Forty Singing Seamen.”’ In the eighth term they should 
be able to plot for themselves poems that can be read with antipho- 
nal effects, like Shelley’s ““To the Night.” With a little help they see 
how ‘“‘The Ode to the West Wind” is really symphonic in structure. 
They organize its recital with solo parts, semi-choruses, and en- 
semble combinations, and the result is dramatic and magnificent. 

There ought to be a culmination of this work in full dramatic 
production. But this cannot be adequately done, as a rule, for want 
of time and space. The usual classroom attempts result in ludicrous 
parodies. 

In conclusion, I would like to urge that in each of these three 
aspects of reading—the instrumental, the interpretive, and the rhap- 
sodic—there should be a clear conception of progression, a notion of 
where we begin, how we advance, and what we are striving for. This 
should, of course, be present in all teaching, but it is a fatal mistake 
in dealing with superior pupils not to press them at every stage to 
the limit of their capabilities. When this condition is achieved, the 
aspiring pupil will soon set the pace for the perspiring teacher. 


TEACHING ORAL ENGLISH 
(REMARKS TO A YOUNG TEACHER Just OuT OF COLLEGE) 
HELEN J. BURROWS' 


I must begin with a confession: I am afraid of you. I am afraid of 
your superior platform experience. Without a qualm or quiver of an 
eyelash you can address audiences of hundreds, for are you not fresh 
from student-government meetings and honors classes in English? 
When asked to speak for five minutes at faculty meetings, I still feel 
watery at the knees and hear my voice as from miles away until I 
sense the silence that tells me I am being listened to. 

I fear your knowledge of phonetics and your belief in the phonetic 
alphabet. You have experts on your side; teachers of speech in the 
school to which you will finally be appointed will take as a matter of 
course your intimacy with the hieroglyphics that will forever be 
strangers to the writer, who hesitates even now to express her deep- 
seated objection to learning them. I must do and do well so many 
things I don’t like: I must keep accurate attendance reports, I must 
perform on time the score of odd clerical jobs that have nothing to 
do with my true calling of educator. In that short space of time 
which is left after I have planned my work for the next day and 
have corrected the weekly or fortnightly themes, I constitutionally 
object to learning a second fallible set of signs in order to teach a 
first set which belongs to one of the most illogical tongues in the 
world. Moreover, for twenty-five years I have been encountering 
boys like Steve Fodor, who, before I get a chance to turn on the 
bright lamp of my personality, say belligerently as they slump in 
their seats, “I don’t wanna read, or learn to write or speak; I wanna 
drive a milk truck.” I must try another type of barrage on the 
Steves. And the Sadie Finkelsteins, how about them? Does the 
phonetic alphabet revolutionize her? Sadie, a bright, happy-go- 
lucky youngster in a non-Jewish community, has never been stigma- 
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tized by her “‘ink’’’s, nor does she take seriously her assignment to 
speech clinic conducted by the regular speech teacher. But two 
years after my talk with her concerning the inevitable handicap 
which her “‘ink’”’’s will be in any profession, Sadie gets a much- 
coveted part of ‘Mother’ in a play laid in California, and here the 
coach and I land again. Is Sadie playing a part in a ghetto drama? 
Does the cast hear Sadie’s “‘goink”’’s? I now drag the crestfallen 
“Mother” to my office. I hand her a sheet full of “‘ng”’ and “‘ing.” 
I say the words, Sadie says them. Does she see the difference? 
O, yes, but I don’t finish the sound! Eureka! Of course I don’t 
finish the sound; it wouldn’t be finished if prolonged to Doomsday. 
And the result on Sadie? The mother’s part, next to the lead’s, is 
the most lifelike in the play, and not only is there not a single ‘‘ink”’ 
but there is an ease that tells us Sadie has at last been convinced. 

But more than your knowledge of phonetics do I fear your ability 
to detect and correct gross speech errors. My only acquaintance 
with this came in a strange course called dramaturgy, where we were 
presented with a slim yellow booklet an eighth of an inch thick. A 
medley of twenty-six alliterative lines, each line declaiming a differ- 
ent letter of the alphabet, began with “An Austrian army awfully 
arrayed.” This was followed by a number of passages illustrative of 
different types of voice to be employed. I remember only two: the 
head tone and what was termed the orotund. For the former was 
quoted the questions in Hamlet beginning “Armed, say you?” The 
latter rang itself in by “Roll on, thou deep blue ocean, roll!” If 
there was anything else I learned in the thin little book it has gone 
to the limbo of forgotten things. A declamation of these passages, 
done in chapel—almost the size of Carnegie Hall—with the professor 
under the balcony at the back, brought forth tongue lashings from 
under the balcony and subdued titterings from supposedly busy 
Seniors who used the chapel as a place of rest and study. This tor- 
ture—highly enjoyable when you weren’t the victim, for the lady 
had a most dynamic personality—was followed by lectures and dis- 
cussion on dramatic composition and climaxed by the production of 
the college play—my only qualificatons for this dramatic enterprise 
being an ability to use the circumflex inflection which went along 
with the role of Tristan l’Hermite in Jf J Were King and a rather 
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shapely pair of legs, which, according to later research on my part, 
didn’t fit at all. 

I supposed I learned to breathe in these torturous chapel sessions, 
but I am not sure that I can teach others how to do it. I'd like to 
attend a course where I’d bellow, without a girdle, to my heart’s 
content and make others do likewise. I’d like to learn under compe- 
tent supervision, with a group of good-natured children of slovenly 
speech, how best to correct huskiness; speech substitutions; “oi” and 
“er’’; lazy lips; constricted throat; nasality. You probably know all 
this; no doubt countless exercises come to you in a twinkling. I’d 
like to feel more expert at these things; for, in my own school, in the 
thorough overhauling to which we are subjecting our syllabus, I feel 
we must get a graded course of study in oral English. In such a 
small school, substandard classes can be scheduled in the fourth and 
fifth terms only. Therefore, errors in speech must be attacked earlier 
and often. General directions about correcting errors can’t be given 
to English teachers; the result will be nothing. Definite errors will 
have to be scheduled for each term, with constant review of errors 
of previous terms. Can I, as chairman, advocate speech-correction 
methods without being willing to demonstrate? I quake at the 
thought. 

What can I give you from twenty-five years’ experience? Much 
that you learn in pedagogy books and coursvs will not work out in 
practice. Most of your oral work will center around literature. 
“Teach the book that can be read and enjoyed by most,” says the 
pedagogy book. But you are saddled with one hundred and fifty 
Ivanhoes in fairly good condition. Plunging the ordinary sixth-term 
class into that book will result in nothing but rebellion—rebellion at 
the vocabulary, rebellion at the complicated story. But ah! there’s 
a movie called The Hunchback of Notre Dame about to go the rounds 
of the local theaters. Can your chairman dicker with the local 
theater man to put it on some afternoon after school? (Our new 
theater manager says he can get any play.) What instances of super- 
stition and cruelty are depicted in the play? Any class will be 
ready enough to discuss the movie. And you won’t care when Steve 
Fodor rises and says that “‘them scenes with the cat of nine tails and 
the boiling erl [Steve missed the hunchback’s mutterings about 
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molten lead] just makes me flesh creep.”’ You will indulge in celestial 
joy that he has at last removed his right arm from the desk behind 
and volunteered some information. Perhaps a period soon after, you 
can show how much more potent “oil” is than “erl.’’ You keep a 
graphic roll of the class, and every time you can put a check (a 
volunteer remark) into the virgin spaces designating the silent mem- 
bers of your little community you can offer up a prayer of thanks. 
““Of course we’re not going to read the Hugo novel,” you say to your 
mediocre sixth-termers, “but this novel’—and you handle an il- 
lustrated edition of Jvanhoe with reverence—‘‘has similar scenes. 
Perhaps we can have radio programs with some of the torture scenes 
with sound effects behind the screen we can borrow from the teach- 
ers’ room.” Then you proceed to slash out whole chapters; but Sir 
Walter will rejoice, for you will keep the tournament and the archery 
contests and the Torquilstone and Templestowe scenes and perhaps 
as many as ten will want to read the nonrequired parts. 

Then there is the day your department chairman designates as 
oral day. It has been suggested that talks on hobbies are appropri- 
ate for the grade. You yesterday discoursed brightly on what you or 
your brother at fourteen had found great delight in doing. You felt 
a warm glow because the class (reading age, 6.5—8.00) had unusual 
freedom from restlessness and even laughed moderately (not 
guffawed, with prolonged bellows, as usual) at your sallies into 
humor. You felt that you had “got” them. But today girl after boy, 
boy after girl, says “not prepared’’; you learn with bitter rapidity 
that any lesson labeled ‘‘speeches” or ‘‘talks’”’ seals their mouths. 
Getting them to loosen up may take weeks. When you have con- 
vinced them of your sympathetic concern over Louis Gehrig’s spine 
affliction or discussed familiarly passes in basketball or talked with 
fervor about the greasiness of dishwashing or the tediousness of tak- 
ing care of fretful “Junior,” then will you being to make a wedge into 
their silence. Perhaps now is a good time for their biographies; but 
take them with a grain of salt. I once had a child write of the death 
of her mother so convincingly it brought tears to my eyes. The de- 
funct lady, I discovered later, was a hale Irishwoman who was good 
for at least fifty years more in this vale of tears. Discussions with 
grade advisers, with parents on parent’s nights, calls—with permis- 
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sion first—on parents, talks with older sisters or brothers will help 
too. Then, some day, as I had it happen, there will come a revealing 
bit of information. Tom had been immovable on oral days (or any 
other day, for that matter) until by chance I found that he knew 
something about automobile engines and, in particular, about 
carburetors. I said my carburetor had been spitting; could he tell me 
the trouble? The upshot was a talk of fifteen minutes in front of the 
room, with an ancient carburetor, listened to by a motionless 
audience. Of course the King’s English was stabbed in vital spots 
and “‘Dead End” diction was beautifully illustrated, but what cared 
I or the class? Tommie talked about something he knew more about 
than anyone else in the room! 

As I view the oral English problem, in my school at least, it 
amounts to this: eight-tenths of your efforts will be spent making 
your classes talk; two-tenths in improving their speech, for lessons 
on errors will be worthless until there is voluntary contribution, and 
they will be valuable only when the volunteers see the need for cor- 
rection. You will so motivate your recitations that students look 
forward to seeing you daily. English class becomes a meeting 
where interesting books are discussed and their problems brought up 
to date; where individuals recover from inferiority complexes as 
they get attention from their peers. But you will not be out of the 
picture. Your voice, unaffected, pleasant, low pitched, will un- 
consciously be imitated (and so will your mannerisms, as you will 
soon discover). And thrice happy, happy you, when for the first 
time your own sympathetic and musical reading from great books is 
followed by a student’s truly creative rendering of a favorite poem, 
for then you will recall Milton’s words and consider yourself ‘‘not 
without dust and heat”: “I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal gar- 
land is to be run for, not without dust and heat.” 


WE READ BEHIND THE LINES 
MINNIE C. SQUIRE’ 


In September, two XIA classes in English began the study of 
the formation of public opinion through the press. The study 
promised to be worth while because of the fact that most high- 
school students after graduation obtain nearly all their knowledge 
of civic and world-problems from their newspaper and magazine 
reading. The discussion of news provided a means of making stu- 
dents conscious of immediate local problems and of awakening them 
to their present and future responsibilities. The work served as an 
introduction to a source of enjoyment which would make them 
want to spend part of their leisure in the pastime of reading. 

The students, working with the teacher, determined upon five 
objectives: arousing interest in the affairs of life, learning to dis- 
tinguish between fact and propaganda, establishing the habit of 
critical reading, developing the sense of social responsibility, and 
developing individualism in a social setting. 

The students were given a questionnaire to discover their amount 
of reading in newspapers and magazines, the papers and magazines 
for which they had a preference, and the ones in which they did most 
of their reading, the parts of the paper they read, and the extent to 
which they read with critical minds. 

Most of the students thought that they read with open minds, but 
class discussions that followed the questionnaire showed that all 
were prejudiced on one matter or another and that they had no 
method of testing the validity of what they read. The students’ 
answers to the questionnaire may not be reliable. No doubt, some 
were unconsciously influenced by what they thought would be con- 
sidered a desirable response. However, the questionnaire served as 
a means of self-analysis. 

To make the students more conscious of the purpose of these 
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studies on reading news, the following detailed desired outcomes 
were developed with them: 


Wide reading, and interest in reading 

Analytical reading; open-minded study as a means for present independent 
choice and for future attitude 

Not the suppression of propaganda, but the avoidance of its influence 

Art of discrimination in regard to all communication—printed, pictorial, 
or spoken 

Respect for the worth and dignity of all individuals 

Recognition of the need to solve our problems co-operatively 

Ability, and recognition of the need, to use scientific methods in the solu- 
tion of problems 

Recognition of our prejudices 

Ability to recognize attempts to influence our decisions 

Growth of power of expression 

Understanding of editorials as a result of news reading 

Understanding of political, social, and scientific developments 

As a result of news reading, the ability to discuss problems with adults 

An ability to use propaganda in noncontroversial matters, as in the preven- 
tion of disease 

Intelligently self-directed analysis of news 

Acting on thinking 


For a comparison of newspapers the students brought to class all 
the local papers and five out-of-town papers. Discussions were 
carried on under the topics here given. 


Names of local papers 

Popular out-of-town papers 

Reasons for having morning and evening papers 

Number of editions 

Sense in which a newspaper is a business enterprise 

Types of news in each paper 

Readers to whom various news appeals 

Discovery of a newspaper’s policy or viewpoint 

Codes of ethics of various papers 

Types of merchandise advertised 

Space given to different types of news 

Reasons headlines the same day differ in different papers 

Conflicting news in different papers of the same day 

Study of the New York Times and Christian Science Monitor for complete 
and objective foreign news 

Names of columnists 

Associated press services 
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A series of class periods were given to the exposition of propaganda. 
Each student had on his desk a newspaper from which he gave illus- 
trations. The studies followed this outline: 

Definition of propaganda 

Uses made of good and of bad propaganda 

Ways of dealing with propaganda 

Difference between propaganda and publicity 

Kinds of propaganda 

Reasons newspapers print propaganda 

Lag between changes in the physical world, man’s comprehension of ways to 


meet the changes, and the role of propaganda in increasing the lag 


Students, by working in groups, gathered information concerning 
organizations putting out propaganda. 

Defense against propaganda, the students were led to realize, lies 
in reflective and objective thinking, involving a suspension of 
judgment until facts are weighed. Current problems were selected 
for study and discussion extending over several weeks. The analysis 
of propaganda was applied to particular problems according to the 
following steps: 


Determining the conflict as cause or effect 

Studying individual reaction to the conflict 

Studying relation of current propaganda to one’s interests 

Searching for the cause of one’s opinions 

Evaluating one’s own propaganda 

Searching for facts before drawing conclusions 

Defining words and symbols used by propagandists to guard against the 
emotional effect 


Examples of propaganda were hunted for in news stories, edi- 
torials, advertisements, cartoons, articles by special correspondents, 
and opinions expressed by columnists. The procedure for study- 
ing various types of news to detect propaganda followed these 
topics: 

Purpose of the one who wrote the article or drew the picture 

Devices used to influence the reader 

Process of our reasoning: statement of premise; consideration of relevant 

facts; drawing of conclusions from facts; testing of conclusions by con- 
tinued investigations 
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A special study of advertisements was made under these headings: 


Total amount of space given in a paper to advertisements 

Amount of space given to tobacco, liquor, beauty shops, theaters, etc. 
Advertisements which make use of propaganda 

Various propaganda devices in advertisements 


A number of class periods were given to the study of the scientific 
method as applied to newspaper and magazine reading. The sci- 
entific method was defined as a system of inquiry and investigation, 
which is effective because it is a continuous process and regards con- 
clusions as tentative. In studying a situation discussed in the news, 
the students learned to collect facts, to classify these facts, frame a 
hypothesis, draw conclusions, then to continue to test these con- 
clusions. In analyzing the news on various happenings, they bore in 
mind these points: the need for the continuous accumulation of 
accurate information; the factor of continuous change, which cannot 
accurately be predicted; the necessity for free play of the intelli- 
gence, unhampered by censorship of the news or bans on group dis- 
cussions; and the truth that knowledge is not absolute. The distinc- 
tion was made between the propagandist, who tries to put something 
across and to make us act without reasoning, and the scientist, who 
tries to discover the truth, whatever it is, and appeals to reason. 

The students helped to frame these self-directed questions by 
which to test their scientific analysis of reading matter: 

Am I accurate in my observations? 

Am I accurate in reporting what I see, hear, or read? 

Do I try to search out facts? 

Do I weigh the opinions of others against facts? 


Do I analyze my opinions and conduct? 
Am I guided by my emotions or by my reason? 


One lesson was devoted to the subject of prejudice. The causes 
of prejudice were found to rest in biological factors—in innate desires 
for security, success, health, happiness, etc., and in innate dislikes 
or fears. The causes were also laid to environmental influences, 
exerted by parents, associates, or reading matter and to our common 
assumptions about things in life. The ways to overcome prejudice 
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were recognized to be the developing of an analytical mind, the 
willingness to search for facts and to listen to both sides of a ques- 
tion, the ability to formulate ideas clearly, the readiness to respond 
to new ideas, the ability to deal with news unemotionally and to 
bring intelligence to bear upon it. 

That newspapers were often biased was admitted. The causes for 
their bias were seen to be the interests of the subscribers, the inter- 
ests of the advertisers, the interests of the publisher, or perhaps to 
the publisher’s desire to let the advertisers see that he caters to the 
wealthy. For a week, each student, following an outline of factors 
to be noted, studied a special paper to detect biased or distorted 
news. 

Effort was made to check the accuracy of news. For one lesson 
each student had before him a complete newspaper, which he pro- 
ceeded to study according to the following directions: 


Determine whether the news on the front page checks with other news in the 


paper. 
Determine whether the statement of economic conditions checks with the 


financial page. 
Check whether news from foreign countries checks with news in current 


magazines, 

Determine whether the report was from the place of the incident, from a 
rumor, or from a whispering campaign. 

Determine whether the early stage of an event is overstressed and later 
developments buried on inside pages. 

Skip lightly over the headlines and from the first paragraph, which sum- 
marizes the news, determine whether the headlines are warranted. 

Detect faked news based on rumor, surmises, or imaginings. 

Follow up three items of news in later papers of the week. 


A special study was made of current speeches. Each student 
brought to class a clipping of a public speech or a copy of a radio 
address and analyzed it for vague words, devices of association, at- 
tempts to arouse intolerance for a people or a movement, and other 
propaganda. 

In a lesson devoted especially to the technique of propagandists, 
the students, after examining newspapers and magazines, dis- 
covered these common devices: 
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Connecting an idea with things welike Lack of precision in speech 
Belittling the other side of the ques- Appeal to needs and desires 


tion Misrepresentation of facts 
Emphasizing the best points Omission of part of the news 
“In the swim” device Falsehoods 
Appeal to the emotions Appeal to prejudice and tradition 
Humor or ridicule Faulty arguments 


The students were then given the tricks listed in Group Leader’s Guide 
published by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 

A special study was made of verbal strategies, the effectiveness of 
which was found to lie in their giving a sense of security or in their 
appeal to wishful thinking. Newspapers were searched for the name- 
calling or label device. Such words were found as these: “heretic,” 
“Hun,” “agitator,” “sissy,” “unprogressive,” “unscientific.” Virtue 
words or color words were identified—such words as ‘‘civilization,”’ 
“motherhood,” “‘patriotism.’”’ For practice the students collected a 
number of articles containing verbal formulations. In discussing 
verbal devices, they kept the emphasis on rational thinking and 
contrasted the exact meanings with the distorted meanings as they 
appeared in print. 

During the study of newspapers and magazines, the students 
tried writing for publication various articles such as the following: 

A feature story, eliminating the emotional appeal 

The headlines for a news story 

A news story about a school event 

A news story about an event in the city 

An editorial on a school matter 

A prospectus for the school paper 

A column expressing opinion on a school matter or government policy 

An article for the ‘People’s Editorial’’ column. 


In winding up the study of the influence of the press on public 
opinion, a number of broad topics were used for oral or written dis- 
cussion. Some of the popular topics were: 

Our Own Role in History 

The Present Can Blame the Past 


My Life in the Making 
The Pressure of Mass Thinking Exerted through Various Agencies 
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The Causes of Crime 

Value of Magazines as the Source of the Best of Various Types of Literature 
Present Social Problems as Revealed in Magazines 

Lifting the Arms Embargo 

The Transferring of Our Ships to Panama 


During the last week in January a questionnaire was again given 
to the students to measure their growth. There was considerable in- 
crease in the amount of time spent in reading newspapers among 
students in the middle range of the I.Q.’s. There was a decided in- 
crease in the number who were reading columns of opinion and 
editorials. All the students by the end of January were reading more 
magazines than formerly. Those in the upper range of I.Q.’s ap- 
parently had been more stimulated to give additional time to maga- 
zine reading. More of the reading was in Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, 
New Republic, Time, Nation, and the digests and less in weekly and 
monthly miscellanies. 

Though after ten weeks of study on the analysis of newspaper and 
magazine articles many of the students in class discussions showed 
that their insight into some social issues was still somewhat vague, 
they certainly exhibited an awakened concern for the understanding 
of social problems. As a defense against propaganda the students 
became informed on the means by which public opinion is shaped 
and used for individual or social ends. 

The study had the virtue of gripping the interest of the students. 
Even those who habitually had been willing to allow others to carry 
on discussions were, in these lessons, very eager to express their 
opinions. One student challenged the opinion of another, bringing 
facts and reason to sustain his own views. 

As a result of such studies it is to be hoped that young people will 
carry on independent reading and thinking. If we may take their 
word, all the class became habitual readers of newspapers and 
magazines. Their aroused interest in affairs augurs well for their 
continued reading. This meant that they had received some training 
for citizenship in the outside world. 

From the fact that by the close of the study many were reading 
more and showed a greater willingness and ability to analyze news 
it may be concluded that they had increased their capacity to learn, 
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had acquired an inclination to learn of their own accord, and had 
received stimulation for reading not only for recreation but also for 
the purpose of learning. 

The nature of the work permitted free discussions to replace the 
obsolete “recitation.” The lessons afforded opportunity for discus- 
sions of immediate problems and social tendencies and for the 
development of right attitudes and methods of thinking. Hence 
they brought the classroom into relation with out-of-school prob- 
lems and gave training for out-of-school needs. 

As the study progressed, the students showed a tendency to think 
in terms of facts and displayed a disposition to fathom underlying 
issues and changes which are now taking place in the home govern- 
ment and in foreign countries. There was stirred within them a con- 
science concerning civic duties, duties toward their families and as- 
sociates, and the intelligent solving of social problems. The work of 
the English class was decidedly furthered by the practice this study 
afforded in reading, clear thinking, and oral and written expression. 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS AS INTERESTING 
AS A STORY 


ELINOR TILFORD' 


The pupils in my junior high school English class did not know 
that their everyday experiences were interesting. 

“T haven’t anything to write about.” 

“Nothing ever happens to me as interesting as a story.” 

“T can’t write a whole paragraph about anything. I can’t even 
write a sentence.” 

“Unless we are assigned topics I never know what to write.” 

In our discussion periods preceding theme-writing, students felt 
free to state their difficulties. 

“We don’t like to write about the same subject.” 

“Can’t we all write about the same thing this week?” 


* Miss Tilford wrote this paper as a graduate student at the University of Minnesota. 
She is now head resident counselor at West Hall, Purdue University. 
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“T try to write something, but all I do is stare at the paper.” 

“Can’t we write another mystery paragraph tomorrow?” 

This class was as interesting a group as any I had known, and 
they had learned to talk together about their likes and dislikes, their 
difficulties in writing a sentence or a theme. But I wanted them to 
be excited about writing a paragraph, not to labor over it. 

All the many devices were tried to motivate students to write 
sentences. We talked about our daily experiences and those of in- 
teresting people we knew. Pictures which told stories were posted, 
and students wrote sentences about them. We ‘“‘took pictures”’ out 
of our windows of the distant landscape and the village streets be- 
low. By rolling up a piece of paper and looking through the small 
aperture Roger and Stanley and John gathered material for “‘snap- 
shot” descriptions. Students wrote about motion pictures, school 
parties, and recalled past experiences, but they did not see that 
everyday life could be as interesting as a story. 

One morning Jane said, “Sometimes I look in my diary to see 
what I did a year ago, and that gives me an idea for a story.”’ 

Joe started the discussion: ‘My dad keeps a diary. He keeps 
track of the temperature each day, and he always knows when the 
robins leave and when the first one comes back.” 

“That isn’t a diary. A diary tells what you did each day.” 

“Diaries don’t always tell what you did. My sister writes down 
what she thinks about, too.” 

“T bet a detective could use a diary to help solve a mystery case.”’ 

That day we started our project in the use of diaries as a means of 
motivating creative writing. 

The diary project as outlined below was carried out for a number 
of years in two junior high school classes and proved to be an inter- 
esting and practical method for stimulating the processes of observa- 
tion, imagination, and reflection. The creative-writing teacher may 
use this as one of many equally interesting methods of approach. 
The possibilities of the use of the diary method are great for both 
junior and senior high school pupils. The latter can combine a 
knowledge of published diaries with their literature courses. Older 
students especially will be interested in the reflections of diarists as 
well as in the humor of daily incidents. The humor expressed is often 
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too subtle for younger children to enjoy. For example, the humor in 
the fact that Jane Welsh Carlyle had to go to the taxpayer’s office 
because Mr. Carlyle disliked to go or that seven-year-old Marjorie 
Fleming wrote of walking down the street “hand in hand with two 
handsome blades” will probably be missed by an eighth-grade pupil. 


THE DIARY METHOD IN A JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH CLASS 


I. Purpose 


A. Stimulate observation powers 
B. Make daily life and experience meaningful and make it yield up for us 
its riches 


Stimulate emotional experience and the ability to express this experience 
. Share these experiences with others 
Grow through the transformation of daily individual experience into a 


larger world of universal human experience 


II. Procedure 
A. Class discussion about diaries (these are not questions to be asked but 
guides for conversation) 


3. 
3. 


4. 
. What do people write about in these diaries? 
. Have you ever read any published diaries? If you have read one of 


nun 


Do junior high school students keep diaries? 

Does anyone in your family keep a diary? 

Have you a diary in your family belonging to someone who died 
long ago—your grandmother, grandfather, or an aunt? 

Do any of your friends keep diaries? 


these diaries, what did you enjoy most? 


. What kinds of published diaries are there? 


a) Historical diaries 

b) Fictitious diaries 

c) Personal diaries of unknown people 
d) Personal diaries of famous people 
e) Animal diaries 


. What famous person’s diary would you like to read? 
. What make-believe diary would it be fun to write? 


a) My dog’s diary 

b) A circus elephant’s diary 

c) A clown’s diary 

d) A diary of a boy from another country 
e) An explorer’s diary 

f) Acolonial diary 

g) Apirate’s diary, etc. 
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10. What books do you think may have been written from diaries or 


journals? 

a) Travel accounts 

b) Colonel Lindbergh’s We 

c) Mrs. Lindbergh’s North to the Orient 
d) Admiral Byrd’s Alone 

e) Autobiographies 

f) Biographies 


B. Group discussion method 


I. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


If you were writing a diary today, what would you write about? 
Make notes of the things you would probably write about 

Each group will furnish a list for personal diary 

For practice each group will furnish a group diary of school events 
and post it 


C. Class discussions after group meetings and plans 


I. 


List on the board all the best ideas for a personal diary which group 
leaders report 


. Make mimeographed copies and let pupils fill out the suggestions 


which they have experienced recently 


. Arrange conference periods for students who wish to show their per- 


sonal diaries to the creative-writing teacher (here is needed a knowl- 
edge of adolescent psychology) 


D. Group discussion of the diaries from the mimeographed forms which 
pupils have filled out and presentation of the most interesting items to 


the class 


I. 
2. 


Why are these experiences interesting? 
Could you write a character sketch, story, or poem from any of these 


notes? 


. The teacher will develop the point of view that the really personal 


experiences are the most interesting and that we all have pleasant 

and unpleasant experiences which are similar. You cannot stress too 

often the similarity of our experiences; yet each experience differs 

in many ways 

a) Notwo experiences are exactly alike, neither our own nor someone 
else’s 

b) It helps us to know how another person figured out a problem 

c) We think about things we had not thought about before, and we 
notice things which we had not noticed before 

d) We come to know people by the thoughts they express, and we 
understand people when we know what they think and what they 


do 
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e) We learn to know ourselves better also 
(1) Our prejudices 
(2) Our change of mind as we grow 


After a general class discussion groups of students met to talk 
further about materials which might be included in their own 
diaries or in a group diary. Their ideas were pooled by the group 
chairman and presented later to the class in mimeographed form. 

Extracts are given here from the children’s journals which illus- 
trate items which boys and girls liked to write about. Many more 
ideas were suggested by the children, such as “A Mystery,” “I Had 
an Adventure,” “I Was Afraid,” “Why, Oh Why, Did This Hap- 
pen?” “T Have a Plan,” “My Father Depends on Me,” “My Mother 
Depends on Me,” “Brothers and Sisters Are Nice To Have but—,”’ 
etc. 


I see: The blackbirds are going to fly away soon. They were practicing their 
formation above our cornfield. 

I hear: My dog howls when I send him to his bed in the basement at night. 
Sometimes his howl sounds lonely, sometimes I think he is mad at me. 

I feel: I like to hold a baseball bat in my hand. I want to swing it. 

The odor of: The back of my dad’s drugstore smells spicy and like walnuts. The 
new wooden packing boxes smell like Olson’s Lumber Yard. 

The taste of: The lemonade Elsie made at our picnic was sour and sweet and 
tasted of lemon rind. 

Events: Wilmar plays basketball here tonight. I hope we’ll win this time. I 
am only a sub but there is always a chance that I’ll play. 

I want to be like: I want to be like my mother. She works in the State Weather 
Bureau and it sounds like fun. I would like to be the first one to know that 
it is going to storm tomorrow. 

My friend: Jane and I played paper dolls last night. Sunday we’re going to 
take pictures of each other. We always want to play the same thing without 
ever talking about it. 

This book I’m reading: This book I bought at the dime store is awfully exciting. 
A detective is trying to find out who murdered the lawyer. 

I remember: I remember how soft the mud felt under my feet last summer when 
we went swimming. 


I wrote this: The wind is quiet, 
Then it blows. 
If I had a kite, 
I’d make it go. 
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Plans ahead: Sis and I are going to havea coffee party for mama but she doesn’t 
know it. It’s her birthday. We told ten ladies and they are going to bring 
coffee and cookies and cake. 

Hobbies: Mr. A gave me a lot of his old coins so I can start a collection. I want 
to know where they all come from. 

I wish I had: 1 want an old Ford so I won’t have to walk three miles to school 
every morning. 

A movie I liked: 1 like the train robbery serial. You never know whose going to 
be killed next. 

A radio program: I like the band music the best because it makes me think 


of our County Fair. 

I think I’ll be: I don’t know what I want to be yet—maybe a farmer like my 
dad. Dad says not to be a farmer but mother says there’s nothing better. 

I like animals: I like to run with my dog. He barks and jumps and chases 
rabbits. 

I was angry: My brother shut me up in the hayloft but when I wanted to go over 
to George’s house he wouldn’t let me out until supper time. 

I don’t want to: I don’t want to go to shop today. I don’t like the book ends I’m 
making and I want to try a boat. 

I dreamed: 1 had a dream last week about a dog chasing me. That’s all I can 
remember but I ran fast. 

Why? Why did Mr. Barson spell everything wrong on the museum cards? 
“These boats was wore in 1880 by Mr. White.”’ I know better than that. 

I took this picture: When my cat was licking her paws I snapped her picture. 

I figured this out: The road map said it was 9 miles to Danby but our speedome- 
ter said it was 8} miles. 


My classes and I found that we had no end of interesting things to 
observe in our little town every day. In fact, we saw and heard and 
thought about so many things that there was not time in one day 
to record them all. So we wrote a diary once a week, noting certain 
interesting items each day. Usually the mimeographed sheets by the 
end of the week were filled with children’s observations. We shared 
our experiences and found that we had many a suggestion for a com- 
position, a story, a character sketch, or a poem. 

As a teacher I learned many things about my students which I 
could never have known before and consequently was more able to 
understand each one of them. For example, Roger wrote in his diary: 
“I’m starting a library of my own in my room. My father made me a 
book case and mother and I painted it. Now all I need is some 
books.’ So I was able to give him many discarded books from our 
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school and public library and to teach him how to mend them. Later 
his mother took me up to his room, and I saw his neat rows of old 
books and his cataloguing system, his book-loan records. I found 
also that many boys who did not have the habit of selecting books at 
the school library borrowed books from Roger. 

Stanley wrote: “I saved dimes for three years and now I have 
enough money to buy some baby chicks of my own.” Later I drove 
to Stanley’s farm to see the chickens which he had purchased with 
his own money. 

We learned through Eric’s diary of a boy named Denny Olson, 
who was a cripple and who needed someone to take him books from 
our library. Children volunteered and took turns selecting books for 
him. Later we received a grateful note from Denny. 

Many such discoveries had to be neglected, but we were able to 
carry out enough projects to make the class feel our co-operative 
adventure, not only in creative writing but in living as well. 

It is of interest to know something about diaries and the people 
who wrote them. While younger students will not be able to enjoy 
many published diaries, older pupils in the senior high school will 
find them fascinating reading. 

Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, a student of diaries, gives us the best 
survey in this field. He writes that he prefers old diaries to the mod- 
ern, for they are not self-conscious but sincere and spontaneous. 
These qualities are missing from the more elaborate social and politi- 
cal records of modern times. 

The diaries of obscure people are better than those of celebrities. 
One has to keep a dictionary of biography at one’s elbow to enjoy the 
latter, and this is usually a strain and an effort. The diarist is also 
incompetent to deal with the great events of his own time. Mr. 
Ponsonby prefers the intimacy and charm of unimportant incidents 
of village life. These diaries have no literary merit but are the per- 
sonal records of events well within the range and comprehension of a 
humble mind. “Trivialities in diaries are never to be despised. 
When a man writes down what soap he uses we listen to him all the 
more attentively when he describes what creed he believes in.” 

The introspective note is good in a diary. It is more common, 
however, in youth than in middle age, as older men are less interested 
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in themselves and are more reluctant to show that their attempts at 
self-correction have been in vain. 

Those who have attempted self-portraiture fail. They are inter- 
esting as psychological studies but fail as likenesses. When a faithful 
register is kept of thought, feelings as well as incidents, the person- 
ality of the writer will emerge in a realistic photograph. A student 
of diaries knows how the unguarded, perhaps uncompleted, sentence 
may give a strikingly vivid impression of the personality, while in- 
trospection does nothing of the kind. 

The following published journals and diaries or excerpts from 
them can be used as models for students in the junior high school. 
A number of historical diaries which would be of interest to older 
pupils who have a better history background are not given here. 
The same is true of the diaries of literary men and women with whom 
eighth-grade students are not yet acquainted. 

Suggested journals and diaries from which excerpts can be chosen: 


. Louisa M. Alcott 
. Sir Walter Scott 
. Dorothy Wordsworth 
. A Young Girl’s Diary, translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul 
. Clara K. Rogers’ Journal-Letters from the Orient 
. Mary B. Chestnut, A Diary from Dixie 
. The Pennsylvania German Society Publication, A Journey from Rotterdam 
to Philadelphia 
8. Enid Bagnol, A Diary without Dates 
9. Charles Flandreau, Diary of a Freshman (fictitious) 
10. Collections: Arthur Ponsonby, English Diaries, More English Diaries, 
Scottish and Irish Diaries 
a) Margaret Lady Hoby 
b) Katherine Bisshop 
c) William Charles Macready 
d) Ford Madox Brown 
e) Walter Scott 
f) Thomas Moore 
g) Marjorie Fleming 
h) Jane Welsh Carlyle 
i) Charles Macready 
11. Diaries of a Lady of Quality, edited by A. Hayward 
12. Samuel Pepys’s Diary 
13. George Eliot 
14. Ralph W. Emerson, “Blotting Pad,” ‘‘Wideworld” 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
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Robley Evans, A Sailor’s Log 

Mrs. James T. Fields, Memoirs of a Hostess 

“Diary of a Social Worker,”’ Luella B. Cook, Experiments in Writing 
“Diary of a Teacher,”’ Luella B. Cook, Experiments in Writing 

“Diary of a Young Artist,’ Luella B. Cook, Experiments in Writing 
The publications of state historical societies 

David Garrick 

George Eliot 


Following is a list of stimulating books and articles for the writing 
teacher to use in “recharging her batteries”’: 


* 


I. 


Smith, Dora V., and Webster, E. H. Teaching English in the Junior High 
School. 


. Conrad, Lawrence H. Teaching Creative Writing, pp. 3-10, 45-75, 91-97, 


109-17. 


. Hatfield, Wilbur W. An Experience Curriculum, chap. ix, pp. 109-18, 


124-30. 


. Mearns, Hughes. Creative Youth, pp. 1-18. 


. Creative Power. 


. Gilchrist, Marie. Writing Poetry. 

. Sargent, N. B. The Younger Poets. 

. Robinson, Mabel, and Hull, H. R. Creative Writing, the Story Form. 

. Cook, Luella B. Experiments in Writing. 

. Hitchcock, A. M. Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition, pp. 3-59. 

. National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-fourth Yearbook, 


“Educational Diagnosis,” pp. 233-358. 


. Haig, Anna F, ‘Teaching of Creative Writing,” English Journal, Novem- 


ber, 1933. 


. Robbins, Phyllis. Incentives to Composition: An Approach to Writing 


through Subject Stimulus (1936). 
. An Approach to Composition through Psychology. 


. Klapper, P. Modern English, pp. 325 ff. 

. Flagg, M. B. Community English. 

. Briggs, T. H. Junior High School English, Book II. 

. Hitchcock, A. M. New Practice Books in English Composition. 

. Follett, M. P. Creative Experience (1924). 

. Educational Association of America. Creative Expression. 

. Appel, F. S. Write What You Mean (1938). 

. Swift, J. A. “Creative Expression,” English Journal, January, 1938. 
. Downey, J. E. Creative Imagination. 

. Lamborn, E. A. The Rudiments of Criticism (1923). 

25. 
26. 


Hartman, G. Creative Expression. 
Ponsonby, Arthur. More English Diaries (1927); Scottish and Irish Diaries. 


* These books discuss or mention the use of diaries in teaching creative writing. 
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“ALL THE NEWS AND NO PRINT”: AN ADAPTATION 
OF THE LIVING NEWSPAPER 


JESSIE M. MCCARROLL AND IRVIN C. POLEY* 


One’s own dramatic productions always seem unusual and im- 
portant—like one’s own children. The little mistakes, the tiny reser- 
vations, serve finally only to make that which is good more con- 
spicuous; while the coverings-up, the fillings-in—almost miraculous 
at the time—become, deservedly enough, bits of school folk lore. 
Hence we are venturing into print not because of the hit of our living 
newspaper with its audience but because the preparations for this 
program were even more educative than we had hoped. And we 
think our adaptation of the Federal Theatre idea can be readapted 
for use in other schools, though the items we used for dramatization 
already seem remote in these history-making days. 

When we—this is an inclusive we that speaks for both sections of 
the ninth grade and their two English teachers—had decided on our 
framework, a period or two was spent in getting suggestions from the 
two groups and in choosing the personnel of our steering commit- 
tee—three representatives from each section and both teachers. 

All through the first month and part of the next, the eight of us 
met twice a week at lunchtime, sifting ideas from the class as a whole 
about what newspaper departments should be represented and what 
tentative plans should be taken back into the classroom for discus- 
sion, emendation, amalgamation, or final approval or rejection. As 
fast as the class assented to going ahead with any one division of the 
program, a chairman and a committee were appointed to work it up. 
Democratic procedure is always time consuming, but we believe that 
working in this manner took not more than twenty minutes a week 
of classtime during the first two months, so that by Christmas the 
main sections of our program were fully organized. 

The first week in January we begged two double periods from the 

* Respectively teacher and vice-principal in Germantown Friends School. Dr. Poley 
has for many years taught demonstration classes in the Harvard summer school. 
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science class, and every chairman brought forth for inspection by 
the class his tiny pebble or his big stone for our mosaic. We decided 
then what must be cut, what could be salvaged, what needed only to 
be polished, and what new sketches had to be added. Three weeks 
later we took two more double periods for our dress rehearsal—the 
only times the group came together as a whole on this project. Dur- 
ing this month about half the regular schooltime for English classes 
was devoted to sectional rehearsals in individual work. 

At the performance in February the school assembled to find the 
auditorium dark and the curtains closed, but no one in evidence for 
the customary speech of announcement. As the footlights went on, 
four boys from the four corners of the hall started yelling with in- 
credibly accurate nasality and gusto: ‘Get your copy now!” 
“Philadelphia’s Only Living Newspaper!” “All the News and No 
Print!’ ‘““Ninth-Grade Knockout!” Then their voices died out, the 
curtains were drawn, and nearly forty boys and girls milled about on 
the stage in revue formation as living headlines, shouting bits of 
school and local affairs as well as of national and world happenings 
during the preceding year. One minute “Germantown Friends Wins 
Soccer Championship!” or “Football Coach Completes Twentieth 
Year at G.F.S.!” might be heard above the growing murmur; the 
next, ‘“‘Douglas Fairbanks Dies!” or “Graf Spee Scuttled in Monte- 
video Harbor!”’ From his desk at the side of the stage the city editor 
pushed his way through the now entirely discordant crowd and, dis- 
tracted by the confusion, waved the headlines right and left off the 
stage. In answer to his frantic appeal as to what the public really 
wanted to read about, a comic-strip artist entered and told him that 
people never pay attention to the important news anyway until they 
have seen the funnies; the two editors decided to cater first to the 
uneducated taste of Everyman, and the audience then saw such 
celebrities as Blondie, Kayo, Herbie, Somebody’s Stenog, Little 
Lulu, and Dick Tracy. Each, announced by the artist, crossed the 
stage with a characteristic prank, silhouetted in the more garish 
greens, pinks, and oranges of the spotlight. Even with applause, the 
show had taken less than eight minutes so far and had already 
earned its own title of “knockout”’ with the spectators. 

Ten more minutes disposed of current events. We acted out in 
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pantomime the Munich bombing and the debate on neutrality, with 
a condensed filibuster. There followed a skit in which a huge Russia 
weepingly accused a small Finland, “He’s picking on me again!’’ 
before a world-globe-headed judge. 

The cartoons came next. In an “ideal newspaper” there was a 
headline, ““Not One Word about Hitler,’ which caused an immediate 
sellout. For “Hats in the Ring” a girl chalked a circle on the stage 
floor; then Garner, Dewey, Vandenberg, Taft, and McNutt (clearly 
labeled) followed each other across the platform. Each tossed in his 
appropriate headgear. Last came Roosevelt, twirling his topper and 
making a survey of the situation from all sides, but he left the stage 
with only an enigmatic smile. This section ended with a conversa- 
tion between Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Hoover, meeting at a Girl 
Scout convention, as imagined by the Philadelphia Record’s Charles 
Fisher. The audience responded heartily to such lines as: 

Mrs. ROOSEVELT: Did you say your name is Hoover? There used to be a 
couple named Hoover living in Washington a few years ago. He was a heavy- 


set man with— 
Mrs. Hoover: You must mean Herbert. We did live in Washington for a 


while. 
Mrs. RoosEvELT: That’s a coincidence. We’re living there now. What did 


your husband do? 
Mrs. Hoover: He had a government job. It was a good job, but it turned 


out that it wasn’t steady. 
Mrs. RoosEvELT: My husband works for the government, too. It’s been 


steady so far. 
Mrs. Hoover: That house on Pennsylvania Avenue was a nice old place! 


Mrs. RoosEvELT: Why ever did you move away? 
Mrs. Hoover (shortly): We couldn’t renew our lease. 


While this dialogue took place before the curtain, the stage was 
set for a scene from The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex, offered 
as the movie editor’s proof that his time in Hollywood had been well 
spent. 

The movie column was followed by the sports page. The Davis 
Cup was awarded; the Open Golf Tournament came to an exciting 
end; a section of the grandstand at the Rose Bowl reflected a tense 
moment of the game. The edition now being rapidly filled, the music 
editors could not get as much space for Marian Anderson as for 
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Artie Shaw, in spite of the heated claims of rival critics. The fraz- 
zled chief settled the matter by firing both and ordering up the cur- 
tain on the drama page, featuring Hamlet. Maurice Evans’ produc- 
tion had been a leading theatrical attraction of our fall season in 
Philadelphia, and the play had been studied by the class as part of a 
drama unit. A subcommittee had chosen the scene, arranged for try- 
outs, and cast the play before vacation. Rather against the advice of 
the teachers, part of the difficult final scene was insisted on, and 
“Hamlet” and “Laertes’” had been learning to fence since before 
Christmas. The lighting for this scene produced stunning shadow 
effects, and our curtains closed to our great pride, with not a single 
laugh from our audience. That is no mean achievement, for even 
professionals have found that four deaths in ten minutes may have 
a cumulative effect on the otherwise unprovoked risibilities of an 
audience! 

At the conclusion of this came the main editorial—‘‘Which Doc- 
tor?”’—written especially for us by our great-souled friend, Sarah 
Cleghorn. In it, Mrs. Europe, in an invalid chair, was attended by 
old Dr. War and young Dr. Peace. The former invited the audience 
to assist in a more thorough bleeding of the patient than had been 
accomplished before. The latter urged them not to listen to any ad- 
vice so old-fashioned but to provide help toward recovery with 
nourishing food and rest. 

For the book page about a dozen book titles were acted out for the 
audience—excuse us, the readers—to guess. These were done with 
the fewest properties and without setting or costumes. A girl whose 
real name was Kitty held a fencing-foil in her hand. A boy labeled 
“Horatio” blew on a horn. A picnic party was interrupted in its 
gustatorial enjoyment by the “rains that came.”’ Others, equally sim- 
ply done, were Strife before Dawn, With Malice towards Some, Inside 
Europe, The Grapes of Wrath, a new edition of Kidnapped, Gone with 
the Wind, and, as a climax, Reaching for the Stars. To illustrate the 
last, “Judy Garland,” “Bing Crosby,” and “‘Greta Garbo” prom- 
enaded in front of the closing curtains, while autograph hounds 
rushed through the audience to hold books and pencils up over the 
footlights toward them. 

After Science had been represented by an effective demonstration 
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of cold light, the stage lights were dimmed for a second while the 
newsboys returned to call the special Lincoln’s Birthday supplement 
to the last edition, and Abe Lincoln was on. His farewell speech in the 
trainyard at Springfield proved impressive against a background of 
bonnets, hoopskirts, and Yankee uniforms. The curtain closed on his 
neighbors waving him goodbye to the music of “His Soul Goes 
Marching On.” 

This program lasted about one hour and a quarter. There were no 
intermissions; stage settings and costume changes were timed against 
the dialogues and the messages received in front of the curtain. 
When more time was needed, an additional ‘‘flash’”’ bulletin was 
phoned into the chief’s desk. 

The teachers, of course, were concerned that everyone in the class 
should get as much from the experience as possible and that the class 
should feel itself a unit in the production. In checking up afterward, 
we found that everybody except the head man behind scenes had 
had at least one acting part. Most of the class made three or four 
stage appearances; one boy, because of the illness of others, made 
eight! About thirty-five of the forty-seven young people involved 
had been chairmen of subcommittees. Most of the other twelve had 
been prominent as actors. Many of these jobs were small, such as 
being responsible for working up a cartoon. Others, like putting on a 
cake and candy sale to help defray the cost of costumes for the bigger 
scenes or keeping track of all properties used throughout the re- 
hearsals up to the actual performance, required a good deal of 
organization. We felt the purpose achieved, however, when the local 
newspaper, the parents’ auxiliary bulletin, the alumni record, and 
the school magazine, without collaboration, gave credit where it had 
been well earned—to the whole Germantown Friends School, class of 
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THE WHY IS PLAIN 
MARGARET COOK’ 


Our venture in radio and photoplay instruction has been a trial- 
and-error experience; and we, who initiated the experiment with 
high hopes, are not yet ready to pronounce a final verdict on the 
practicality or educational value of what we have done. We under- 
took this work because of a profound conviction that radio and 
cinema today present the mightiest challenge to effective education. 
In a schoolroom wide as earth, cinema and radio are dispensing cul- 
ture, knowledge, and recreation to movie-made, movie-mad, movie- 
minded millions. Daily from tube and film come instruction in the 
most vital matters: war, crime, peace; business ethic or religious 
dogma, no longer sacrosanct; political philosophy and social data, 
brought to sharp focus; fashion, morals, art—sum and substance, 
chaff and froth—all are grist to these mills! Surely every effort to 
draft such allies into the service of a quickened education should be 
supported. 

We began by programming three school-sponsored matinees per 
semester. The first trio of films—Victoria the Great, The Story of 
Louis Pasteur, and The Plainsman—were selected by a committee of 
department heads. To say the English faculty made thoroughgoing 
preparation for these cinema experiences would be—in the French 
phrase—an amiable understatement. Every English student was 
given a mimeographed “Study Guide,” inspired by Edgar Dale’s How 
To Appreciate Motion Pictures; this guide is the basis both of the 
preparatory, advance instruction and of the follow-up, evaluating 
lessons. The local theaters and the studio publicity writers supplied 
us with a wealth of factual data, posters, illustrations, pictures, and 
critical reviews. Our charges were startled by the idea that, in judg- 
ing a movie, there could be other criteria beyond personal enjoy- 
ment. The orientation period went well. Laissez faire was the order 
of the day; teacher ingenuity knows the best cards. We gave group 


t Teacher of English in the Burlingame (Calif.) High School. 
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and individual assignments based on the ‘‘Guide.’’ Teaching to the 
top of our bent, we talked movies in terms of casting, acting, direc- 
tion, plot, theme, significance, motives, reactions, dialogue, balance, 
proportion, and supporting, allied art forms. To whet curiosity, the 
school foyer display cases were dressed for each occasion. For Vic- 
toria the Great the history department set forth a charming collection 
of Victorian jewelry, costumes, sketches, and bibelots. The science 
faculty surpassed itself for Louis Pasteur. 

Town and gown became progressively aware of the experiment. 
Oh, yes, there was stiff opposition! Agnostic head-shakings and tut- 
tuttings were accorded the usual warm courtesies, but we went 
ahead. In the coming test student reaction and behavior would be 
the touchstone of failure or success. Social attitudes, conduct in pub- 
lic places, and self-control must operate in a situation which trans- 
ports several hundred students from a school to a theater blocks 
distant. Control factors cannot be too carefully planned. At each 
matinee, student-body officials and traffic squads reinforced the 
theater staff. Drama honor students opened and closed the pro- 
grams. 

The first matinee exceeded even our high hopes. Invited official- 
dom, teacher skeptics, and doubting parents—even the blasé theater 
personnel—admitted ‘‘we had gone to town.” 

“Novelty!” sniffed the opposition. But novelty per se never did 
and never will produce such “‘lift’’ as surcharged the follow-up les- 
sons. The response, an extravagance of real enthusiasm, set new 
highs in my professional experience. A spirit is present, a focus of 
living intangibles! A new world is discovered, is entered in the spirit 
of high adventure, is enjoyed in a freedom which gives wings to the 
heart! All teachers will know what I mean, although we have no 
definitive term. 

I gave student classroom committees their heads. One class made 
its report via the panel method; another chose the forum as a 
medium; there were chalk-talks and individual expositions of techni- 
cal and artistic processes, with all new vocabulary duly challenged 
and cleared up. One group used a favorite question-and-answer sys- 
tem that was soon to become a national institution under the radio 
label “Stump the Experts.’’ To hear the last of those threadbare 
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adjectives “colossal,” “‘magnificent,”’ “stupendous,” and to hear 
them replaced by “intelligent,” “well done,” “fastidious,” was no 
small personal satisfaction. My students taught me much. Time 
and again I congratulated them for their appreciation of nuances in 
dialogue and diction, their perception of timing and camera angles, 
their sometimes shrewd and puckish criticism of ham acting and 
inept direction. Movies and radio are “natural” to their generation; 
I am too often ill at ease. 

Not all the teachers take my view. There were, definitely, degrees 
of enthusiasm. Many reported that results were ‘“‘too intangible”; 
there was no carry-over into subsequent history and literature les- 
sons. Some faculty members saw only the usual wide-eyed accept- 
ance of the majority; history was still dead bones, and poetry was 
words and nothing more. Others found no gain for the rank and file 
but declared that the wider horizons gained by the intelligent 
minority made the experiment priceless. 

Every faculty member seeking to use the vast capacities and re- 
sources of radio and film will select teaching ‘‘angles.”” Here is pio- 
neer work; there are no blazed trails, no sure safe precedents. We, 
too, have a gentlemen’s agreement. Certain related knowledge we 
teach, encourage, emphasize; other angles are forbidden, suppressed, 
avoided. Our “Index expurgatorius”’ bans the retelling and retailing 
of items in the manner of the gossiping gentry. We bar quotations 
and topics gleaned from the gimcrack fan magazine. Data on Holly- 
wood’s private lives are out; so is any moiety growing out of the 
personalities, foibles, peccadilloes of the cinema idols. We make little 
point of director’s theories. Camera tricks, montage, stage dressing, 
costuming, fascinating as they are, take a second place. Objects 
should count but not too much. We dint with any weapon at hand 
that absurd pose which some adolescents assume; I refer to that 
exaggerated and ridiculous and posey veneration of cinema as 
“ahrt.”” Blurbs and hosannas, pointing popularity, and pulchritude 
are a major taboo. We maintain an olfactory sensitivity to over- 
exotic motifs, and we discount all propaganda in the style and spirit 
of the “canned” release. 

Our chief concern has been with ideas. Here we may teach on the 
plane of the incorruptible. All films selected for presentation have 
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been infused with a reasonable realism and historical accuracy. 
With vigor and enthusiasm we have labored to make truth shine and 
become a permanent part of our students’ mental life. The living 
power of story and action quicken insight into the glory and tragedy 
of this planet: its age-old struggle between right and wrong, the 
operation of moral law, the ultimate victory of idealism over ma- 
terialism. What better use of time than to teach Youth to pay trib- 
ute to humanity’s gift-givers, those who have added to our small 
store of liberty, justice, and happiness? To appreciate the good, 
true, and beautiful in a Grade A picture or to enjoy the world’s best 
music sung and played by the world’s great artists is a soul-satisfying 
experience for both teachers and students. Here is creative teaching 
in every sense. Does anyone doubt but that there is emerging rapid- 
ly a new sense of direction for educational values? Moral verities 
demand recognition. Our adult interpretations should guide stu- 
dents to make healthy and constructive conclusions about what they 
see and hear. 

We finally established our Radio-Cinema Bulletin, an instrument 
to unify, stimulate, and extend our study. The bulletin was mimeo- 
graphed during its first year, but our administration has raised it to 
the dignity of book paper and commercial printing. Students receive 
it gratis, and its contents are studied in all English sections. The 
cinema bill-of-fare at local theaters is set forth with ratings from the 
most authoritative sources plus a few words of expert comment. 
pictures are neither condemned nor praised. All first-class, superior 
radio attractions are pointed with directions as to stations, hours, 
and big names. An “honor,” must-see film occasionally sets the tom- 
toms swinging. The tone of the bulletin is never toplofty, but it 
never caters to Youth’s sometimes macaronic taste for adventure 
and romance. Its articles are varied as to both content and style. 
Typical titles are these: ‘Broadcasting around the World,” “The 
Unusual in Radio,” “Love in the Movies,” “What the Public 
Wants,” “Block-booking,”’ “Music Defined and Defended,” “‘Mold- 
er of the Mass Mind,” “From Horse Opera to Epic,” ‘Programs 
Children Enjoy,” “The Effect of Color in Film,” “Double Bills.” 
When we secured Cimarron and Fire over England for school show- 
ing, a complete edition of the bulletin assisted in the build-up. 
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The English faculty of Burlingame believes that training in taste 
and judgment as applied to movies is as important as superior and 
discriminating taste in music, art, and literature. Standards of judg- 
ment in all that affect human conduct must be developed; this de- 
velopment, in our belief, is the main function of education. What 
might we not do if hundreds of purposeful teachers would dedicate 
effort to training a generation of boys and girls to demand that screen 
and radio be made mediums for facing life’s realities honestly? “We 
have done wonders with machines, but we neglect to develop our- 
selves in the same manner,” says David Sarnoff. 

Our experiment has been stimulating. What degree of success 
have we had? Who can say? Those of us who have passed the early 
years of easy and uncritical optimism have our fingers crossed. Still, 
we have left wishful thinking behind; it is better to do something 
than to do nothing. Many of us consider that one of the shrewdest 
comments on the “paralyzing phenomenon”’ of the movie was made 
by John Haynes Holmes; he thinks that our own destiny and that of 
our civilization may turn on the use we make of the movie. 


ROUND TABLE 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION VIA STUDENT JOURNALS 


“T like the word ‘dusk’”’. . . . wonder what the Indians would think if they 
returned in their original numbers to people the United States today.... 
wonder if Il Duce answers his own telephone. ... . I think asters are beautiful 
flowers .... sort of maids-in-waiting to Queen Orchid and Princess Rose of 
the flower world..... Hope my poem is accepted in English tomorrow in- 
stead of a theme. I wonder what God thinks of the War. Heshould stopit.... 
or maybe he’s working on the theory of modern psychologists—let a child eat all 
the candy he can. After he gets sick he will be more cautious about how much 
he eats. Is he letting his child world have all the war it can take so it will be- 
come sick of it and be more cautious in the future? At this time of day every- 
thing seems so remote and far away .. . . sort of the pensive time of day....I 


love it. 
‘Propaganda is like ink on the blotter of the world. The pro’s of a thing are 
red ink and the con’s are blue ink. Each falls on the world and is absorbed by 


so much of it. 

“‘Conversation is like champagne. To the receiver it should be light, bubbling 
and sparklingly different. Also like champagne it should leave the receiver 
elated and ‘heady.’”’ 


What, you ask, is this rambling discourse? Surely not a student 
“theme,” violating, as it does, all existing principles of unity, coherence, 
and emphasis. Calm yourself; it is not a theme but an excerpt from the 
“journal” of a seventeen-year-old Senior girl at Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
High School. The journal, the heart and soul of the twelfth-grade courses 
in creative writing, is a sincere, natural record of daily impressions, re- 
flections, and sensitivity to beauty. 

These journals are far more than diaries. They are frank accounts of 
moods, reactions, and opinions, in whatever order they occur to the stu- 
dent in the round of daily living at school, at home, in his myriad social 
contacts. The keeping of a journal was introduced into the creative writ- 
ing courses about six years ago by Doris K. Trott, present instructor in 
journalism at Grosse Pointe, who then taught the work. It has since been 
a practically consistent requirement each semester. 

The values of the journal-keeping habit, at first not so apparent to the 
student mind, gradually became obvious, and even the most reluctant 
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found themselves rather enjoying the task. To many, it was a decided 
pleasure. The journal became a point of departure for many longer pieces 
of writing, as an idea, a strong impression, or a particularly moving ex- 
perience was recorded for later further expansion. There was a natural, 
fluent quality about these journals, a freedom and sincerity often not 
found in the “‘theme,”’ “composition,’’ or separate “‘manuscript”’ prepared 
for class assignments. Graduaily, too, the journal writers came to realize 
that this style was more desirable, more individual; in short, just what 
was needed to break down the formality and stiffness of their former 
manner of writing. Many made the change to the new style and spirit in 
their other work with consequent decided improvement in the latter. 
Thus one of the major purposes of the journal was fulfilled. 

But there are other important purposes for the journal. It provides an 
emotional outlet for the writer; reveals more clearly his personality, in- 
terests, and ambitions to the instructor; develops the imaginative powers; 
sharpens the powers of observation and interpretation; increases sensi- 
tivity to beauty in all its forms; and, perhaps most important of all, leads 
to a fuller understanding of himself as an individual and of others. 

Journals are never read in class or shown to anyone else. The students 
understand that what goes into it is a confidence between himself and the 
teacher. It is amazing how much of themselves they are willing to reveal 
under this arrangement. There is no lack of frankness. Included are the 
ups and downs of current love affairs, opinions on school and teachers, bits 
of philosophy on religion, human relations, and life in general. It is often 
of immeasurable value to us as teachers. Through it we see the student 
as a complete person rather than a transient personality whom we see 
only one period a day. We often see ourselves and the school mirrored 
from the student viewpoint. We learn much that is both thought-provok- 
ing and helpful. 

What is considered legitimate material for the journals? Anything that 
matters to the student. Often events are included, but they are events in 
terms of reactions rather than mere happenings. There are impressions or 
brief criticisms of plays, movies, or books encountered; quotations or 
poems the student particularly likes; musings; reminiscences, daydreams, 
speculations on the future, striking bits of description, a dozen vagaries of 
the human mind. Many of the comments are keen, penetrating, poetical- 
ly musical, crisp, pertinent, or indicative of deep sensitivity, appreciation 
of beauty, and general depth of character. 

At the beginning of the semester students are advised to read The 
Journal of Katherine Mansfield, Journal of Bronson Alcott, the Pepys Diary, 
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and similar well-known journals for suggestions as to approach, but they 
are given utter freedom in handling the material. There is only one re- 
striction, and that is that the treatment must not be entirely factual or 
merely a record of one day’s happenings after another. 

The journals are collected three or four times during the semester and 
are examined at other times by special request of the student. An average 
of about two pages a day is expected, and most students meet or exceed 
this minimum. It is a frequent occurrence for a student to write a poem 
or brief essay in the journal and then bring it for immediate criticism. 
One day a student may write only three lines; another day, six pages, 
depending upon the mood and inspiration provided by experience. Often 
the habit has become so pleasant a one that students voluntarily con- 
tinue their journals, or if they do not, find them in later years valued 
mementoes of their high-school days. 

We do not grade journals as we collect them nor attempt to correct 
each minor error of mechanics or construction. The journals constitute 
only one aspect of the course and are so much the student’s individual 
property that it seems almost a sacrilege to embellish them with red 
pencilings. Other aspects of the course include the writing of a minimum 
number of stories, poems, essays, etc., with specialization in one or two of 
the types; the reading of reference books on writing techniques, and the 
reading of leisure-time books. Thus, although the journal constitutes only 
one of four aspects of the course, it is in the minds of teachers and students 
alike by far the most important, the most interesting, and possibly the 
most truly creative. 

Here is another excerpt, reproduced with the student’s permission, 
from student journals. Excerpts often find publication in the school liter- 
ary magazine, the Proem, which usually reserves two full pages for this 
purpose. 

From a Senior A boy, about seventeen: 


“T treasure my right to hear both swing and classical music, although I won’t 
say I can’t live without either, for both are really an artificial stimulus, an 
attempt to please the ear by combining the least irritating notes in the scale 
to form a passable musical continuity. I couldn’t say which one I preferred, for 
they are no more to be compared than Homer and Cummings, or Packards and 
trucks. They simply aren’t on the same plane. 

““My knowledge of swing music is way ahead of my acquaintance with the 
classics, but I feel no shame in admitting it. I know I would turn off almost any 
classical music in order to hear Glen Miller or Benny Goodman or Artie Shaw. 
I say almost any, for I would never turn off Wagner, or ‘The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
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prentice,’ or ‘In the Hall of the Mountain King,’ or the ‘March Polonaise’ in 
order to hear any popular band.” 


Most convincing for the skeptics among today’s ‘‘oldsters,’’ who be- 
lieve there is little good among the younger generation, would be a 
glimpse into a score of these journals selected at random. There is so 
much of seriousness, so much of real thinking on today’s social problems, 
of sincere seeking after truth and beauty, so much of concern over the 
really important aspects of human living, we of the older generation can- 
not help but be impressed. One is very likely to come away from it agree- 
ing with Longfellow that 


The thoughts of youth 
Are long, long thoughts. 
ELEANOR F. BROWN 


GrossE PorntE HicH SCHOOL 
GrossE POINTE, MICHIGAN 


SOCIAL ENGLISH 


What help can we give high-school students in social living? Let us 
begin by dealing with the pupils’ own problems—economic, social, and 
moral. To be of real service we must get close enough to students to know 
and understand their problems. Short paragraphs are often most reveal- 
ing. If these paragraphs are written to give you understanding of the 
pupil, keep the red pencil away from them. The following subjects have 
revealed many personal things about students: 

What One Thing in Life Has Meant Most to You? 
Relate an Interesting Experience in Your Life from the Past Two Years 
How Would You Solve the Problems of Your Son or Daughter of High-School 

Age in Regard to Friends, Money, Marriage, Home Relationship? 

(Do in four different assignments and discuss different views in class. 

Finally combine the four paragraphs into the students philosophy of life. 

This gives a chance for critical thinking and evaluation of ideas.) 


From helping students to know themselves, one may go to the next step 
of helping them to know others. This can be done through fiction, bi- 
ography, and travel books. “‘Reading is a fundamental social adjust- 
ment.” The reading skills needed by the American of 1940 cannot be 
acquired in the first six grades. The secondary school that teaches pupils 
to read without developing the ability to evaluate what they read is 
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doing an injustice to the individual which will affect society. Teachers of 
English more than any others are inculcating in the minds of students 
general ideas about human nature and conduct, definite moral attitudes, 
specific psychological and sociological theories, and habitual responses to 
people and situations. Teach pupils to think while reading—to be critical 
in evaluating and forming judgments. 

Let us learn to do better those little acts of courtesy we are called upon 
to perform daily. Let us develop a feeling of ease, poise, and naturalness 
of manner when meeting persons. These little acts of courtesy can be 
learned best in bringing into the school the experiences that must be met 
in actual living. Class teas and parties help. Open house in the library 
where parents, faculty, and students are entertained by students. Book 
clubs where students plan the program, select their own host and hostess, 
entertain guests, and discuss books in an informal way not only lead to 
interest in reading but develop social graces. Class dances offer oppor- 
tunities to serve on reception committees, to accept dances, to call for a 
girl, to meet parents, etc. Invitations, telephone etiquette, letter-writing, 
courteous shopping—all are part of the English teacher’s program in 
preparing for social living. 

Social experience is essential, and as we adapt our teaching of youth to 
the sweeping changes now occuring in our social life, so we must meet the 
changes in our political and intellectual climate. It is important that 
youth be oriented to that school of writers who are making an honest at- 
tempt to interpret contemporary social conditions and state the problems 
of life in this age as they see them. Why not study the evolution of social 
ideas in the history of the American people? This study raises rather than 
settles social problems. It does help students to read and listen more 
discriminatingly. They will want “forum discussions”’ to express their ideas 
and hear others. This leads to community problems and helps in the 
solving of family problems. Finally their interests spread to national and 
international problems. 

When we consider the agencies that are most vital in molding public 
opinion, the high school can no longer ignore (1) the motion picture, 
(2) the radio, (3) the newspaper, and (4) the magazine. The school that 
is teaching units in each of these is best serving the individual and society. 
The school becomes an enterprise in guided living. 


Rusy G. KRovusEe 


ALTOONA HicH SCHOOL 
ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TEACHING LITERATURE FOR AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF LIFE 


The idea of teaching literature for an understanding of life is far from 
new. Scarcely a teacher worthy the name has not seen this to be a basic 
function of literature and more or less subconsciously to have taught with 
this in mind. Few, however, have developed courses with this as the axis 
of organization and let the students be aware of the secret. Usually the 
motivating force of teaching for a knowledge of life is camouflaged by less 
vital issues, and in the main, to all evident intents and purposes, reading 
is taught for reading’s sake. 

In a program for teaching literature for a knowledge of life the first 
step is tomake the students aware of the motive by much repetition of the 
fact orally and by clear, forceful statement of it on whatever mimeo- 
graphed material they may receive. Macbeth is presented to them not asa 
study of Shakespeare’s art, but as an examination of a human spirit 
charged with ambition tragically misdirected. Silas Marner is not to bea 
study of the novel form or of realism but the study of a man come to great 
sorrow, his woeful attempts at adjustment, and ultimately the remedial 
effects of human relationship. 

Here are down-to-earth formulas for action in everyday life to which 
the student will respond avidly in his reading and particularly in class- 
room discussion. Poetry comes easy to him, too, when he has hope of 
finding therein solutions to the riddle of life. He does not soon forget 
“Birches,” “Ozymandias,” “Leisure,’”’ Great Lover,” ‘Laugh and 
Be Merry,” “Aftermath,” ‘The Fool’s Prayer,” “Each and All,” and “To 
a Mouse.” Imagery and rhythmic patterns are additional enticements 
that may corral him in the magic realm of poetry; still this response is 
often found in only a select few. An intellectual appeal will prompt more 
general reaction which will set the stage for the emotional attack of the 
average poem. The essay is often a rich field for theories of living. Emer- 
son is of course a shining example with his didactic essays on ‘‘Self-Reli- 
ance”’ and “‘Compensation.’”’ Many a dull student has been startled to at- 
tention when he hears the clarion call of Emerson’s demand for emancipa- 
tion of the individual and has had to judge how far the call may be liter- 
ally applied. The testing of the theory of compensation with the evident 
facts of life and determining how near to perfection it works is always an 
hour of great awareness in the classroom. 

Needless to say, it is in the novel, however—particularly the modern 
realistic novel—that the technique of teaching for practical ethics finds 
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fertile ground. Why should Silas Lapham refuse to sell his mills, when do- 
ing so may have saved his fortune? Why did Alice Adams fail to get her 
man? What was wrong with Virgil Adams’ using the secret process he had 
developed for Mr. Lamb? Why did Arrowsmith choose Leora instead of 
Madeline? What principle of action separated Arrowsmith and Almus 
Pickerbaugh as scientists? What motive for living brought Sylvia Mar- 
shall happiness and what motive almost gave her a spiritually vacuous 
life? Studies instituted by such an approach excite the pupil’s attention, 
for in them he will see his own environment, his own problems; he will be 
eager to set his own solutions against the solutions of the characters and, 
if any, the recommendations of the author. 

Once he has the object of the study in mind, learning exercises should 
be devised to keep his mind centered on it. He should be set to finding for 
himself the particular problem with which each character struggles and to 
prepare a concise statement as to how the character tries to solve his prob- 
lem. The student should then provide his own solution and analyze the 
motives of action followed by the characters as opposed to his own judg- 
ment. The student’s collecting instinct may be taken advantage of by 
getting him to gather statements about life quoted by characters and pro- 
vided by authors, as that from The Bent Twig: “You are dipped up from 
the great river of consciousness and death only pours you back. If you’ve 
been worth living, there are more elements of fineness in humanity.’’ Sum- 
marizing essays may be called for on such subjects as: ““How the Actions 
of the Characters Have Helped Me To Understand My Companions 
Better,” ““How the Actions of the Characters Have Helped Me To Solve 
My Own Problems More Intelligently,” or ““How Their Environment 
Made the Characters What They Were.” 

Of course the greatest learning exercise is provided in the lively give 
and take of class discussion. Often the surest source of stimulation comes 
from someone’s disgust over the erroneous thinking of a character or a 
student’s disbelief in an author’s statement about life. The teacher must 
be sure to instil the attitude that nothing is sacred because it is in print. 
For purposes of debate and for closer analysis of an attitude, opposition 
should be stirred up among the other students, or, that lacking, the teach- 
er should assume an opposite view. When possible, the question should be 
settled by consensus followed by brief teacher exposition. 

Testing should likewise be directed toward this central objective of the 
ethical conduct of characters. Since it is principles of action that is being 
taught, it is well to make a hypothetical transfer of the situations. Thus 
the pupil’s attention will be focused on the general application to life, rath- 
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er than as found in the career of Ethan Frome or Alice Adams. This is 
best done through the “‘multiple-choice” type of question, as in the follow- 
ing example: 

Charles Halloway owns a store the value of which he knows will shortly de- 
preciate greatly because a new road is to be built which will swing traffic in a 
direction away from his store. He should: [Check one] 

1. Suffer his loss and accept it as a turn of bad luck. 


2. Try to sell the store to an unsuspecting buyer. 
3. Try to bribe the road commissioners to build the road favorable to his loca- 


tion. 
4. Try to sell the store but inform the buyer of the probable conditions. 


To avoid the usual “answering what the teacher wants you to, not what 
you think,” it is well to agree with the students that these questions will 
not be subject to grades. The test should be used rather as a means of 
gaining some judgment as to the effectiveness of the reading and discus- 
sion in giving the pupil sound ethical views. The object is really to have 
the pupil think upon the problems and not arbitrarily set him in a groove 
of prescribed answers. 

At the end of the year the pupil will have a storehouse of lifelike situa- 
tions he has analyzed. He will have collected dozens of opinions about life. 
He will have examined a score of philosophies. He will have met hundreds 
of more or less complex human beings whose lives he has probed. On all 
these he has been directed to form judgments and hence to think his way 
to a personal attitude about the ways of life. He now has a self-imposed 
set of standards for action. A philosophy of life has subconsciously formed 
itself. It is well to warn him that this will fade and pass away to be re- 
placed by another and another as he reads further and as his experience in 
life expands. A final project at the end of the year is to have him write an 
expository essay developing his beliefs about life and include in this a 
tracing of the ideas to their original source. More often than not the para- 
mount ideas will come from the books recently read and discussed in 
class. In this way a real appreciation of literature will be established, for 
the student will see that literature has brought him some clarification of 
life. If he feels what Pearl Buck has called ‘‘a deeper sense of completion 
of self, not an escape from it,” he has found a kinship with true literature 
and will yearn for more and more with the passing of the years. The ideal 
condition would be to have him understand himself better and to sym- 
pathize with his fellows more through a realization of the complexity and 
confusion in finding correct courses of conduct. The weakest reaction will 
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at least awaken in the student a feeling of the mystery of life and an in- 
tellectual stir to think his way through to a personal stand concerning it. 

Through teaching literature with an emphasis on principles of action 
we shall lead our pupils to an understanding of life. Once he has felt this 
contribution of literature, he has gained an appreciation of it. He will 
seek great life-principles in what he reads and will be subconsciously dis- 
satisfied with literature that does not so enrich his mind and spirit. Escap- 
ist literature that stupidly reduces life to a dream world should no longer 


have a strangle hold on his taste. 

LINCOLN ATKISS 
LANSDOWNE HIGH SCHOOL 

LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


HANDCLASPS AROUND THE WORLD 


One hundred and twenty-five boys and girls in the Brattleboro High 
School (Vermont) recently mailed letters to pupils in nearly every state 
in the union as well as to Hawaii, Alaska, India, England, Australia, 
Sweden, China, and Japan. With what eagerness they awaited the first 
answers. Nor was it long before answers began coming back. In fact by 
June, we had posted on the front bulletin board over seventy-five ‘‘first 
letters.”” Not only that, but better still, one girl had exchanged trailing 
arbutus for orange blossoms; one boy, maple sugar for cactus candy; and 
still another had received several samples of cactuses and sage brush. 
School papers, pictures, postcards, and newspapers were happily ex- 
changed as well. 

The following are some excerpts taken directly from the letters. 

Paul Pink, Newton, Iowa: I enjoy answering your letter because I am also an 
agricultural student and a member of the Future Farmers of America... .. 
My project consists of purebred Shropshire and Southdown sheep and 
five head of Jersey cattle. 

Mary Musso and Shirley Schaumburg, Sheridan, Wyoming: I wonder if you could 
get some maple sugar and send it to us? We would take up a collection for 
it. Most of us have never tasted maple sugar..... Sheridan has the 
highest wind velocity of any city in the United States. The city is called 
the gateway to the Big Horn Mountains. 

Ruth Blakley, Henrietta, Texas: You’ve hear of the Pony Express that went 
from Texas to California in the eighteen hundreds. Well, Wocona Texas, 
a town 25 miles from here started another Pony Express today to the 
World’s Fair at San Francisco. 
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Dorothy Kilborn and Egbert Field, Del Rio, Texas: Do you think Texas to be 
one of the wild and woolly western states, that all the people carry guns 
shooting at everything and riding steers and horses instead of automoblies? 
I don’t think you have an imagination like that... .. I have never seen 
any large trees except in pictures. The country here is all grass and low 
bushes. .... There are many Mexicans here, for the Rio Grande is the 
boundary of the United States and Mexico. 


Howard Barker, Hattiesburg, Mississippi: We think our weather is cold here 
but I suppose you wouldn’t, because it rarely drops below 35 degrees in the 
winter. I have always wanted to ski and ice skate, but I have never been 
North. 


Betty Jane Theriot, New Iberia, Louisiana: Since the first of February the azali- 
as, camillias, japonicas, bridal wreath, and verbeneas of all colors have been 
blooming beautifully. The roses are in bloom, too. ... . Of course the main 
crop of this section is sugar cane. 


Evelyn McElhaney, Helena, Montana: Sugar beets are grown in the ground, 
when ripe they are dug with a beet puller and the tops are cut off separately 
by hand. 


Jack Shedrick, Sarasota, Florida; The Red Sox do train here in the spring. Last 
spring I was a frequent fan. I have a Red Sox baseball given me by Al 
Schacht. 


Bobby Clem, Oneco, Florida: The Boston Bees train in Bradinton. I go to see 
every Grapefruit League game they play. 


George Anderson, Rome, Georgia: One of the fears of the cotton planter is that 
after his plant has bloomed and the boles are opening, there will be a rain that 
will destroy the crop. Georgia produces over a million bales of cotton each 
year and ranks only second to Texas in cotton production. 


John Kemper, Anaheim, California: My father is packing foreman for the 
Valencia Orange Association of Anaheim. My mother is the motion-picture 
chairman of the local P.T.A. and frequently previews pictures in Hollywood. 


Yakio Kimura, Brawley, California: Brawley is located in the center of the 
Imperial Valley which is the greatest point for the shipping of perishables in 
the world. .... / At present the lettuce season is about over and the canta- 
loupe hasn’t quite started. 


Laurence Laczi, Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii calls. This is your new correspond- 
end from the Paradise of the Pacific. 


Isako Takahashi, Seattle, Washington: Salutations from the gateway to the 
Orient and Alaska. I spent one year and two months in Japan. I am Japa- 
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ee There is an annual Salmon Derby in Seattle. The men who parti- 
cipate wake up early in the morning and start out to the deep waters about 
four thirty in the morning. Then they fish for hours and when time is up, 
the person who has caught the largest salmon wins and receives some kind 
of prize. 


Martha Young, Phoenix, Arizona: The girls of P.U.H.S. have regular uniforms. 
They are white shirts and skirts or plain blue shirts and skirts. The reason 
for our uniforms is that there are so many kids (5000) that some always 
think they have to dress a lot better than the others and then it makes the 
others feel badly because they can’t. 


Bessey Ivy and Lucille Murchison, Douglas, Arizona: Douglas is noted for having 
the only international airport in the United States. You can land in the 
United States and take off in Mexico..... Arizona has many scenic wonders 
such as: Painted Desert, Petrified Forest, Grand Canyon of Colorado, Meteor 
Crater and near Douglas is the wonderland of rocks..... If it wasn’t for 
irrigation, all of Arizona would be a desert land with cactus and mesquite 
brush. 


Rose Stone, Becontee, Essex, England: You wrote and called me a sophomore. 
I haven’t heard about the grades of American schools, so I don’t know what 
you mean..... I am exactly five feet tall and weigh seven stone five 
pounds (103 lbs.). Here in England we say so many stone and so many 
pounds. .... Everywhere in the city (London) one can hear Big Ben strik- 
ing the hour..... We have no really high buildings here in London. You 
told me you lived in Chicago once. Won’t you tell me what it feels like to 
be whisked to the top of a skyscraper? 


Ken Devans, Gloucester, England: Have you ever seen a picture of the Hardy 
family? Their last film was “Love Finds Andy Hardy” and as Mickey Rooney 
takes the part of Andy, it was a real laugh. Have you ever seen a pantomime? 
Our pantomimes run from Boxing Day to the end of February. At Alexander’s 
Theatre the pantomime ‘Robinson Crusoe” was given. 

From a teacher’s point of view I believe that several values can be seen 
in such an experiment. 

1. A better understanding of how other boys and girls live and in what 
kind of environment. 

2. The creation of friendships, many of which will be more or less 

Jasting through the medium of correspondence. 

3. A means of creating a correlation between English and geography: 
thus broadening the student’s understanding of his own country as well 
as that of foreign countries. 
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4. A very valuable means of creating a lasting interest in social letter- 
writing, which is, after all, the most important use of composition for the 
average adult after he graduates from high school. 

5. A means for establishing several very interesting hobbies: stamp 
collecting, souvenier collecting from other countries or states, or letter- 
writing alone as a hobby. 

6. A realization that boys and girls everywhere are doing about the 
same things, playing the same games, following the same hobbies, and 
studying the same courses in school. 

May I add, that not only Sophomore students derived pleasure and 
information from this project, but that we shared our letters with the 
entire school. My room became a meeting place for boys and girls from 
all of the classes for the rest of the year, for they gathered to read the 
latest letters, magazines, or school papers that had been sent to our cor- 
respondents. Often I was asked if an address might be copied because 
some Senior or Freshman found a letter that appealed to him and he, too, 
wanted to begin a correspondence with that particular person. 

To all of the other teachers who helped to make my project successful, I 
wish to express my sincere appreciation. 

Dorris Moore 


PiymoutTH HicH ScHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 


In Milwaukee the first three afternoons of July were bright and warm 
but not hot. And so were the programs of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English—all three of them panel sessions. 

On Monday discussion of ‘‘What Should Be the Program in English 
for the Youth of Our Democracy?” was conducted by Hermine Foelske, 
South Division High School, Milwaukee. Harold W. Kent, director of 
the Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools, offered practical sug- 
gestions for teaching children to use radio instead of being used by it (see 
his own summary in the “Round Table” of this issue). Walter Loban, of 
the University of Minnesota, centered attention upon teaching democracy 
through our own democratic attitude toward students and through our 
teaching procedures which make students feel both free and responsible. 
He urged the teaching of reading and writing skills as well through co- 
operation. George E. Teter, Milwaukee State Teachers College, said that 
students should share in planning but must not become individualists. 
His second point was that we must keep in English classes opportunity 
for literature to contribute to personality and not permit social problems 
to absorb all the time. Rachel Salisbury, of State Teachers College, 
Platteville, Wisconsin, declared that we must teach students to scrutinize 
propaganda carefully if we are to remain a nation of free minds. Making 
sense must assume a place in the foreground of reading and writing activ- 
ity, and meaning must become the direct concern of the student reader 
and writer. Among other things we shall find that the order of ideas is 
more important than the order of words, that punctuation becomes 
chiefly a reading aid, that we must begin with the order of ideas instead 
of with the parts of speech, that instead of conjugating we shall teach stu- 
dents how to be good discussion leaders, that we shall emphasize three 
simple thought relations: equality, assistance, irrelevance (co-ordinate, 
subordinate, independent word groups), and that we shall constantly 
keep fairness and open-mindedness as goals of the classroom. 

The panel discussions of Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons were no 
less interesting but difficult to report because there was comparatively 
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little in the way of set speeches and a great deal of discussion within the 
panels and with the audiences. On both occasions adjournment time 
found interest and expression unabated. 


RECORDINGS FOR SCHOOL USE 


A mimeographed list of educational recordings with brief annotations, 
authorship, source, and price is published by the Association of School 
Film Libraries, Inc., 819 Time and Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. The price is fifty cents per copy. 


A STUDY GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 


A valuable mimeographed document describing the organization of a 
curriculum in the language arts has been prepared by Dr. Hugh B. Wood, 
director of the curriculum laboratory of the school of education of the 
University of Oregon. Copies of this syllabus may be secured from Dr. 
Wood at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, for twenty-five cents 
each. 


NEW COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


The Nassau County (N.Y.) English Teachers’ Association has affili- 
ated with the National Council of Teachers of English. The organization 
has for its project this year a survey of reading techniques and problems 
in the county—an activity which grew out of the interest shown in a 
program last year on remedial reading—with a demonstration of diagnos- 
tic and corrective equipment. The findings of the survey will be put into 
book form for the benefit of the members. This year’s officers are: Mrs. 
Estelle C. Noon, Hempstead High School, president; Miss Camilla V. 
Edholm, Great Neck High School, vice-president ; Mrs. Maude Gardiner, 
Farmingdale High School, secretary; Walter Thompson, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, treasurer. 


Two Georgia English clubs were organized in January and promptly 
affiliated with the National Council. One was the Atlanta English Club, 
formed under the leadership of Miss Adelaide J. Cunningham and Miss 
Frank Taylor, delegates this year to the National Council convention 
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from the Georgia English section of the state education association. Paul 
F. Farmer, of Boys High School, was elected president. Other officers 
are: Mrs. F. E. Garnett, of Bass Junior High School, first vice-president ; 
Miss Rebecca Yeargen, North Fulton High School, second vice-president ; 
Miss Emma May Laney, of Agnes Scott College, third vice-president ; 
Miss Elsie Gibbs, Joe Brown High School, recording secretary; Miss 
Ellen Hinton, Hoke Smith Junior High School, corresponding secretary ; 
and Edward McNair, Commercial High School, treasurer. The Atlanta 
club was organized with a view to extending an invitation to the National 
Council to hold its 1941 convention in Atlanta. 

The other Georgia organization is the Columbus English Club, founded 
by Miss Emily J. Neel, National Council director from the state English 
Association. 


The Greater Erie (Pa.) English Club was organized in February ‘‘to 
promote professional growth through acquaintance with national trends 
in the field of English.” The club included affiliation with the National 
Council of Teachers of English among the provisions of its constitution. 
The officers are: President, Miss Rachael J. Adams, Wilson Junior High 
School; vice-president, Mrs. Jessie Kennedy Seals, Lawrence Park High 
School; secretary, Miss Margaret Crossley, Longfellow Elementary 
School; treasurer, Frederick Torrance, Academy High School; auditor, 
Mrs. Nellie Palmer, Northeast High School. Among the charter members 
is Miss Miriam B. Booth, Pennsylvania representative of the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the National Council. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The leading article in the summer issue of the Kenyon Review is Philip 
Wheelwright’s “(On the Semantics of Poetry.’”’ To rescue discussions 
about poetry from the danger of sliding imperceptibly into discussion of 
things with which the poem has historical or conceptual or functional 
connections, we must find a language adequate to tell how poetry, as dis- 
tinguished from logic and history and science (which use conceptual 
language and presuppose the identification of meaning with conceptual 
meaning, of truth with propositional truth), goes about its business. 

On the atomic or word level we find that literal language makes use of 
the ‘“‘monosign,” the word of definite and constant meaning, whereas 
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poetic language tends to use the “‘plurisign,’’ which not only may alter 
its meaning from instance to instance but also may carry a plurality of 
meanings. Sometimes these plural meanings are two or more denotations. 
More often only one meaning of the plurisign is denotative and the others 
connotative. Finally, a poetic plurisign may carry no denotative meaning 
but be purely evocative. 

On the sentence level the unit of poetic language is the poetic statement 
as contrasted with the proposition of literal language. A proposition is a 
relation between monosigns which can properly be labeled true or false. 
A poetic statement may be a quasi-assertible relation between pluri- 
signs, that is, a relation which we can accept as it is suggested or not too 
soberly asserted. ‘“‘A poem is complex tension among variously related 
plurisigns,”’ some of which may have sufficiently assertive character to 
approximate literal statement. 

The total poem makes a total statement which is not, like that of 
prose, a summation of the component statements or a conclusion from 
them. 

To summarize: (1) Poetic statements may vary from almost full as- 
sertion to almost pure nonassertive tension between plurisigns. (2) 
Poetic statements may vary from the simplest sentence to the total 
statement of the poem. (3) A poetic statement may vary in plurisignative 
fulness, that is, in the number of quasi-assertions which it makes simul- 
taneously. 


The summer number of the Southern Review is a Thomas Hardy 
Centennial Issue. Its entire 224 pages are devoted to articles on Hardy by 
John Crowe Ransom, R. P. Blackmur, Delmore Schwartz, W. H. Auden, 
Allen Tate, Katherine Anne Porter, Donald Davidson, Jacques Barzun 
and others. To review so miscellaneous a collection of essays is impossible; 
to choose one for summarization would be invidious. Single copies of the 
magazine may be obtained for seventy-five cents from Albert R. Erskine, 
Jr., at Louisiana State University. 


In the summer issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review Louis Unter- 
meyer discusses ‘‘New Meanings in Reading American Poetry.” ‘“‘Poetry 
in America has never been more alive than it is at this moment,” and after 
twenty years’ lull in production there are evidences of a coming outburst. 
The rising writers do not belong to a school—nor did those of the nine- 
teen-teens—but in spite of their almost infinite variety most of them are 
characterized by a passionate eagerness to get at the psychological and 
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social truth, however painful that may be. There is in general also a re- 
action from the definiteness of the imagists and their use of symbols 
familiar to us all to a somewhat bookish allusiveness and the use of 
classical or personal symbols less obvious to the reader. Mr. Untermeyer 
discusses briefly William Carlos Williams, Dennis Patchen, and Merrill 
Moore, and refers to more than a score of the younger writers. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


The constant complaint that college graduates and high-school gradu- 
ates cannot write either correctly or fluently led Adeline Courtney Bart- 
lett, who has taught in schools and colleges in five states and the Orient, to 
protest vigorously in Harper’s for June. Her article entitled ““They Write 
Worse and Worse”’ is divided into three sections: (1) Who makes the 
complaint? (2) Is the complaint justified? and (3) What the complainants 
can do about it. 

Professor A(cademic) is not a competent judge, first, because he thinks 
that all his classmates used language as well as he did and does, whereas 
he was doubtless close to the top of his class; and, second, because he 
frequently still believes the arbitrary pronouncements of his instructors, 
many of them never sound and many others now obsolete. Mr. B(usi- 
ness), on the other hand, may not have been a good student and may not 
really know his language. (In the Leonard study Current English Usage 
businessmen were much more conservative [?] than either the teachers or 
editors but significantly unwilling to allow their names to be used in the 
published results.) 

The complaint would be amply justified if it were that the average 
student does not write correctly or fluently rather than cannot. Mr. Smith, 
expecting to be an executive, feels that he doesn’t have to know the 
mechanics of English; and Miss Smith, hoping to be a dancer or to model 
furs and evening gowns, thinks that she doesn’t either. If the world 
honored and rewarded correct and fluent writing, these young people 
would learn to write correctly and fluently. There is the further difficulty, 
however, that the English teachers have been too heavily burdened to 
give the students the individual attention, frequently in personal confer- 
ence, that is necessary to produce improvement. Besides, Mr. Smith 
frequently hands in themes which he has hired someone to do for him, 
just as his father and mother pay ghost writers to produce club papers and 
after-dinner speeches. 

It is not true, however, that the students write worse and worse. We 
judge the writing of college students of the past by that of the brilliant 
persons who made reputations and whose writing has been preserved. 
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Young people probably write as well as their fathers and grandfathers and 
as well as they really perform in science, history, and mathematics. 

Professor A and Mr. B may help, first, by learning the English language 
themselves; second, by seeing to it that the English departments have 
programs no more burdensome than other departments, so that they can 
do their work right; and, third, by discouraging cheating. 


To the School Review for June, Frederick L. Pond contributes a study 
of “Influence of Reading Abilities on School Success in Grade Nine.” He 
first obtained simple correlations of average semester marks of 219 ninth- 
grade pupils with intelligence quotient (0.5491), reading rate (0.3029), 
reading comprehension (0.6318), quality and quantity of reading ex- 
periences (0.1879), and word knowledge (0.3835). Next he computed 
intercorrelations of these various items and from these derived regression 
coefficients. These regression coefficients represent approximately the in- 
fluence of each reading item upon the semester average grade. Thus, if 
the intelligence quotient, the reading rate, etc., are multiplied by these 
regression coefficients and the sums added, the result predicts the pupil’s 
school success. The striking details of the investigation are the correlation 
of reading comprehension with average grade (0.6318)—higher than any 
of the other items, the correlation of the I.Q. with average grades being 
0.5491. After the application of the regression computation, reading com- 
prehension proves to have three times as much influence upon grades as 
intelligence, and reading rate has a negative influence. A test of the 
formula as derived resulted in a predicted average for one hundred Fresh- 
man of 82.16 against an earned average of 82.18. Eighty-four per cent of 
the predictions for the individuals were within 5 per cent of the actual 
semester averages, and 98 per cent were within 10 per cent of the actual 
averages. 


Emory S. Basford, writing in the New England English Leaflet for 
May, says that ‘The Social Value of English Classics” is that they help 
“the students to achieve a socially adequate and personally satisfying 
life in a democracy.” Books should be chosen on the basis of students’ 
needs and capacities, but needs should be interpreted broadly to include 
future ones and some of which students are not conscious. Capacities we 
sometimes underestimate; students need not be limited to work which 
they can completely understand at the moment. Beginning in the early 
years of the high school with contemporary short stories and novels, stu- 
dents may progress through novels of greater subtlety and complexity to 
the great classics. Literature of various past periods should be included to 
give perspective if for nothing else, and sometimes the older literature 
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reveals more clearly the influence of environment upon character and 
also shows that the differences among people are more often superficial 
than real. ‘“The reading of great books may enlarge a student’s capacity 
to perceive subtleties in life and conduct” and also “should help young 
people to know a good book when they see one.” 


In the New Jersey English Leaflet for May, under the title ‘English for 
the Non-academic Pupil in the Integrating Program,” Waldro J. Kindig 
presents with a brief discussion an outline of English for Grade [X center- 
ing about ‘The Art of Living in the Home” and an outline for Grade X 
consisting of five units: “Knowing Mt. Holly and Burlington County,” 
“Social Conduct in the School Community,” “Social Life in the Com- 
munity,” ‘‘Critical Analysis of the Radio,” and, finally, “Critical Analysis 
of the Motion Picture.” 


A. H. Lass, acting editor of High Points, the New York City Board of 
Education house organ for secondary schools, wrote to the heads of the 
English departments in the New York municipal colleges asking what 
they expect of entering students in the matter of English skills, attitudes, 
and achievements. Of the three who replied, one stressed the need of 
making habitual the correctness of which students are capable upon 
urgent demand, and also the rather thorough reading of some great books 
rather than any emphasis upon literary history or upon contemporary 
literature. A second replied that his school hopes not to have to teach “‘the 
basic principles of the sentence or the paragraph nor the elementary 
mechanics of writing” and that in Freshman work his department lays 
great stress upon logical thinking and the ability to do independent in- 
vestigation. He, too, asked for understanding and love of literature rather 
than information concerning it. The third department chairman again 
emphasized the importance of habitual correctness and decried especially 
the run-on sentence. She asked for greater ability to understand litera- 
ture and for reasonable reading speed. 

Attention is called here to this correspondence, partly because the 
replies were symptomatic but more beasue it is an instance of the growing 
commendable tendency of high schools and colleges to get together. 


The June issue of Education is a radio number edited by Max J. 
Herzberg, and contains ten articles on radio in education, ranging from 
“Radio Broadcasting Information to Teachers” to “Television in Educa- 
tion.”’ The magazine is published by the Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston. Single copies are fifty cents. 
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A new magazine intended for readers, authors, and publishers of 
pamphlets and called the Pamphileteer made its appearance in May, 1940. 
The leaflet will contain classified and annotated lists of new pamphlets in 
a wide variety of fields. It appears monthly and sells for ten cents a copy. 
Published by the Pamphlet Distributing Company, Post Office Box 8, 
Times Station, New York City. 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 


FICTION 


. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 
. Stars on the Sea, by F. van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

. Night in Bombay, by Louis Bromfield. Harper. 

The Bird in the Tree, by Elizabeth Goudge. Coward-McCann. 
. Quietly My Captain Waits, by Elizabeth Eaton. Harper. 

. World’s End, by Upton Sinclair. Viking. 

. Mr. Skeffington, by Elizabeth. Doubleday, Doran. 

. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 

. Kings Row, by Henry Bellamann. Simon & Schuster. 

10. Before Lunch, by Angela Thirkell. Knopf. 


NONFICTION 

1. I Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson. Lippincott. 

2. American White Paper, by Joseph Alsop, Jr., and Robert Kintner. 
Simon & Schuster. 

3. How To Read a Book, by Mortimer Adler. Simon & Schuster. 

4. As I Remember Him, by Hans Zinsser. Little, Brown. 

5. Richard Halliburton: His Story of His Life’s Adventure. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

6. Country Squire in the White House, by John T. Flynn. Doubleday, 
Doran. 

7. Why Europe Fights, by Walter Millis. Morrow. 

8. Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

9. Mathematics and the Imagination, by Edward Kasner and James 
Newman. Simon & Schuster. 

10. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little, Brown. 


' This list is for the month of July. Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the 
reports of ninety-seven booksellers. 


BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
World’s End. By Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3.00. 


Lanny Budd, illegitimate young son of an American munitions manufacturer and of 
a beautiful butterfly living in Europe, had an unusual opportunity to judge people. 
His mother’s friends were rich and powerful; his father’s friends promoted wars. Mr. 
Budd taught his admiring son that conniving munitions-makers were well matched by 
greedy statesmen. This is a provocative book of compelling power. 


Night in Bombay. By Louis Bromfield. Harper. $2.50. 

A memorable group of characters gathered from many nations—crooks, adventurers, 
gamblers, politicians, French, British, Americans, and Indians—make up a tawdry 
and reckless society in Bombay. A study of character; of the restless urge of sordid, 
unhappy people; of selfishness and of service. 


Quietly My Captain Waits. By Evelyn Eaton. Harper. $2.50. 


A historical romance-adventure story of Port Royal in Acadia. The dominant 
character is a powerful woman who experiences a compelling love. Movie rights are 
already sold. 


To the Indies. By C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of Captain Horatio Hornblower tells the story of one of Columbus’ West 
Indies voyages. The reader feels that it happened and that he was there. 
Maid No More. By Helen Simpson. Reynal. $2.50. 

A well-told story, baffling in its implications, of a Cavalier who fled to America, of 
a religious fanatic, of slave ships, and of more. 
Their Own Country. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Stephen Chase—hero of the author’s earlier Oil for the Lamps of China—after in- 
credible sacrifices in China for an oil corporation, “resigns’’ and returns to America. 
At first the Chases feel a great security in their native country. At forty, Chase looks for 
a job! Personal integrity and the baffling problem of security versus graft, greed, and 
the cruelty of big business are treated with vigor and sympathy. 


Roman Fountain. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2.50. 

“Immediate history, however disturbing and horrible, does not affect at all the life 
of the spirit,” thinks Walpole, as he writes of the Rome he has known personally and 
of Pius XI and his successor. 
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Tumbledown Dick. By Howard Spring. Viking. $2.00. 


The author of My Son, My Son and that excellent autobiography of boyhood Heaven 
Lies about Us has written amusingly of another Manchester boy. 


Ask Me Tomorrow. By James Gould Cozzens. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Francis Ellery, young college man—ambitious to write, egotistical, and an escapist— 
visits Italy, Switzerland, and France as tutor of a twelve-year-old boy. He falls in 
love, he hopes. It is hard to imagine a better study of a wishful youth. 


The English Air. By D. E. Stevenson. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Franz von Heiden, son of a Nazi official and of an English mother who died young, 
was sent by his father to study the English and lived with English friends of his mother. 
The story of his homecoming, his disillusionment with Hitler, is developed with deep 
understanding. 


Cecile Pasquier. By Georges Duhamel. Holt. $2.75. 


The Pasquier family has figured in five previous novels by Duhamel, who ranks as a 
major literary figure in France. After generations of obscurity the family suddenly 
produces a scientist, a musician, and a financial wizard. The talented children in 
no way overshadow Papa Pasquier. 


The Dark Stranger. By Constance W. Dodge. Penn. $2.50. 
A story of Colonial struggles in America—of Indian warfare and the part played 
by Dugald Maclean, adventurer and idealist. 


The Terror of Peru. By Meade Minnigerode. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


This is a clever and entertaining adventure story developed from a portrait of a 
young man of the early eighteenth century. The tales are enchantingly related by an 
elderly descendant. 


Anya. By Joy Davidman. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Anya, a beautiful Jewess, lived in Russia seventy years ago. Her story is the story 
of the people of the Russian Ukraine, with its traditions, oriental luxury—and poverty 
and hardships. 


The Lion in the Garden. By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Norman Pascoe, caretaker, met a lion face to face in the garden at Weir Point. He 
captured the lion, and this brave act had an effect upon his ego that enhanced his future. 
The author of The Matriarch and The Woman in the Hall here tells an amusing tale with 
excellent effect. 


I Married Adventure. Osa Johnson. Lippincott. $3.50. 


The wife of the famous adventurer and explorer, who for twenty years shared her 
husband’s dangerous and exciting explorations of little-known corners of the world, 
tells about her fascinating experiences. A handsome volume with fine pictures. 


Masks and Faces. By Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
A collection of short stories by the author of Private Worlds and Mortal Storm. 
A wide range of characters inhabiting two worlds—real and artificial. 
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Candles in the Night. Edited by Joseph L. Barron. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
Twenty-three stories on Jewish subjects, written by gentile authors. Preface by 
Carl Van Doren. 


The Feminine Fifties. By Fred Lewis Pattee. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 


According to Dr. Pattee, the 1850’s in America were distinctly feminine. The author 
has shown skiil in selecting and arranging material illustrating the change in the status 
of woman. 


This Land Is Ours. By Louis Zara. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 


This popular historical novel covers the years 1755-1835 and the struggle of the 
English colonists to win the Northwest Territory from the Indians and the French. 


New England Indian Summer, 1865-1915. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 


$3.75. 

This literary study presents short vivid glimpses into the lives of brilliant literary 
men and women and of more humble yet influential people who made history. 
Its characterization and evaluation of their writings is straightforward. This second of 
five volumes intended to cover the history of American literature may prove as popular 
as the first, The Flowering of New England, which won a Pulitzer Prize in 1937. 


The Gaspe Coast. By Doris Montgomery. Dutton. $3.00. 

A very lovely and complete description of a region rapidly becoming a tourists’ 
favorite. Photographs. 

Detroit—Dynamic City. By Arthur Pound. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 

Appleton-Century. $5.00. 

Suydam’s beautiful illustrations add much to this handsome volume. It is the story 
of the growth of a trading-post in a fur-bearing wilderness to the dynamic city of motors. 
The spirit of the city, its culture, its economics, its politics, and its charities are dis- 
cussed readably. 


This War. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $1.00. 
A study of the emotional complex of the German people. “It is wilful blindness to 
believe that the German people do not support Hitler.” 


Down Jersey. By Cornelius Weygandt. Appleton-Century. $5.00. 


As in The Dutch Country and Philadelphia Folk, Weygandt has caught the spirit of 
a people, their traditions and customs. He has studied and loved the quaint houses 
and tools used by these men and women, whose values, we fear, are passing. Beautiful 
and readable. 
Health Is Wealth. By Paul De Kruif. Harcourt. $2.00. 

“Tt costs the nation more to let people stay sick and bury them when they die than it 
would cost to keep them well.” 
The Story of the Pacific. By Hendrik Willem van Loon. Harcourt. $3.00. 

A very attractive and readable volume about the Pacific and its islands, the guess- 
work of its early history, Polynesia, the appearance of the white man, the Dutch ex- 
plorers, Captain Cook, etc. 
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This Is on Me. By Katharine Brush. Illustrated by Susanne Suba. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.75. 


A fascinating story of a woman’s experiences and accomplishments; her problems; 
and how, why, and where she has done things. She laughs at herself and gets away with 
it. 


The Bedside Esquire. Edited by Arnold Gingrich. McBride. $3.00. 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Dos Passos, Pietro di Donato, Maurois, Dreiser, and many 

others are represented in this collection of short stories culled from Esquire. 

Robinson Jeffers: The Man and His Work. By Lawrence Clark Powell. Pasa- 
dena, Calif.: San Pasqual Press. 
An excellent picture, comprehensive and readable, with a Foreword by Jeffers. 


The Ordeal of Bridget Elia: A Chronicle of the Lambs. By Ernest C. Ross. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. $2.50. 
A psychological biography which includes the Lambs’ immediate social circle. 


Contemporary American Authors: A Critical Survey and 219 Bio-bibliographies. 

By Fred B. Millett. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Begun as a revision of the 1929 edition of Manly and Rickert’s book of the same title, 
this volume contains biographies and bibliographies of over two hundred authors, with 
a critical survey including some passages from the older book. The biographies are con- 
cise, complete, and in many cases composed in part of material contributed by their 
subjects. 


Books That Changed Our Minds. Edited by Malcolm Cowley and Bernard 

Smith. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

On lists of most influential (not best or favorite or most popular) books submitted to 
the New Republic by leaders of American thought the following authors were most fre- 
quently represented in this order: Veblen, Beard, Dewey, Freud, Spengler and White- 
head, Lenin, and I. A. Richards. A single work of each of these and of Henry Adams, 
Turner, Sumner, and Boas is discussed by an especially qualified critic. 

In What Hour. By Kenneth Rexroth. Macmillan. $1.75. 


An anthology representative of the new American poets—definite in direction. 


The March of the Barbarians. By Harold Lamb. Doubleday, Doran. $3.75. 


“Never did the future of the world hang in such suspense in so brief a time.”” This is 
a story, significant at the present, of ruthless descendants of Genghis Khan and their 
mastery of the greater part of the world. It took Russia four hundred years—we 
shudder to think—to throw off the barbaric rule thus imposed upon conquered nations. 


Big Sandy. By Jean Thomas. Holt. $2.75. 

Mining and the drilling of oil wells are changing a rugged valley which for two cen- 
turies had retained its Old English customs. The author’s tales of these mountain peo- 
ple are authentic. 

The Delaware. By Harry Emerson Wildes. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

The latest addition to the popular “‘Rivers of America” series. 
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An Ozark Anthology. Edited by Vance Randolph. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. $2.50. 
Stories and sketches, not dependent upon dialect, by such writers as Thames 
Williamson and MacKinlay Kantor. 


France at War. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. $1.00. 

“A first-hand survey of what France is fighting for, and how she is going about it.” 
At the time this was published it seemed an acceptable study of the mind and heart of 
the French people. Recent events leave us wondering. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Educating for Peace: A Report of the Committee on International Relations of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Edited by Ida T. Jacobs and John J. 
DeBoer. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

In a period of wars and rumors of wars the National Council of Teachers of English 
publishes a book in behalf of the conservation of the values of peace. One section in- 
cludes chapters surveying the war-and-peace theme in literature and the relation of 
newspaper reading to the causation and perpetuation of war. A second section as- 
sembles in convenient form the achievement and policies of the major peace organiza- 
tions operative in the United States; a third recounts the work of the church in building 
civilized attitudes toward international conflicts. The final and largest section describes 
actual teaching plans and teaching experiences in utilizing materials from the world 
of international relations in English and social-studies classrooms. For obvious reasons 
the book as a whole takes no stand on the controversies of the moment but serves as a 
warning to those who would sacrifice the values of peace and democracy in an attempt 
to defend both. 


The Curriculum of the Common School. By Henry C. Morrison. University of 

Chicago Press. $4.00. 

Mr. Morrison’s new book deals less with the school curriculum than with his view 
of a defensible theory of ethics and good citizenship. The larger part of the book de- 
scribes the subject matter which he would include in the traditional high-school fields 
but gives little attention to the curriculum as a series of experiences for youth. 


Democracy: A Reading List. Compiled by Benson Y. Landis. Part II of the 
January, 1940, issue of the Bulletin of the American Library Association. 
A valuable annotated list of recent books on the problems of democracy, classified 
according to such topics as “‘Rival Systems,” “Public Opinion,” “Religion,” “Economic 
Issues,” and the like. 


Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators. $0.50. 

This fourth report of the Educational Policies Commission, a document of major 
significance for all teachers and administrators, shows clearly the relation between edu- 
cation and such economic problems as productivity, employment, selection of stu- 
dents, and school support. 
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Adult Adventures in Reading: Practice Exercises for Adult Elementary Students. 
By Elizabeth C. Morriss. Dutton. $1.50; teacher’s manual, $0.50. 
These practice exercises in reading supply a real need in presenting materials of 
adult interest but with a difficulty level comparable to the early years of the elementary 


school. The selections are classified according to the four types of reading distinguished 
by the Gates Silent Reading Test. 


Essential English for Foreign Students, Book II. By C. E. Eckersley. Longmans, 
Green. $1.20. 


Easy lessons in English for the foreign student, following an intensive grammatical 
approach. 


Subject Index to Children’s Plays. Compiled by a subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Board on Library Service to Children and Young People, Elizabeth D. 
Briggs, chairman. American Library Association. $3.50. 


A classification of children’s plays according to subject matter, title, and type. In 
addition to the location, information is provided concerning a number of characters 
and scenes. A much-needed reference volume for teachers in the elementary and junior 
high school years. 


The Teaching of Oral and Written Expression in Maryland High Schools. Balti- 
more: State Department of Education. $0.30. 


Objectives and practices in the various phases of language instruction in Maryland 
schools. The guidance of language activity, the teaching of grammar, the teaching of 
the use of the library, and important references for the teacher of English are among 
the valuable sections of this state handbook. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Thinking in English, Book I. By Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.12. 


This handbook in English, like the well-known and successful workbooks which it 
resembles, emphasizes the factor of clear thinking in the learning of punctuation and 
sentence structure and in the approach to the printed page. The explanatory material, 
illustrations, and amusing pencil sketches alternate with practice exercises to provide 
variety and to reinforce the central thought. 


English in Action, Courses III and IV. By J. C. Tressler. 3d ed. Heath. 
$1.20 each. 


The aims of these books are “‘to help boys and girls to carry on effectively the normal 
language activities of school and life, to entice pupils to try their wings in creative 
expression . . . . and to provide drill on the fundamental language habits and skills for 
those who need it.”” The volumes are richly supplied with pictorial illustrations, and 
practical suggestions for speaking and writing, book lists and reference tools, and details 
for a language program in the school. A reference section on correct usage is included. 
Teacher’s manual, practice book, and answer book to accompany the text are available. 
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Language Arts for Modern Youth, Books I, II, and III. By Mabel V. Cassell, 

E. E. Oberholtzer, and Herbert B. Brunner. Merrill. 

This series for a three-year junior high school embraces a broad program in English, 
including the arts involved in “Studying and Solving Problems,” “Co-operative Liv- 
ing,” “Recreation, Appreciation, and Creative Expression.” Part I of each volume is 
organized around units taken from the language situations of everyday life, and Part II 
presents a series of reference sections useful in the learning of specific skills. The series 
is attractively illustrated with full-page photographs and colored drawings. The activi- 
ties described throughout are those which make up the exepriences of typical children 
in the upper elementary and early high school or junior high school years. 


Experiences in Speaking. By Howard Francis Seely and William Arthur 

Hackett. Scott, Foresman. $1.72. 

The materials for this practical textbook on spoken English are drawn from the 
diverse communication needs of daily living. Guidance of young people seeking to 
improve the effectiveness of their expression as they converse, tell stories, preside at 
meetings, speak on the radio, or take part in a play is persuasively offered in chapters 
well supplied with illustrations and suggested activities. Some of the more formal 
and possibly nonfunctional speech lessons dealing with debate techniques and the de- 
tails of phonation are included for those who desire the more traditional features. 


Words at Work. By Joseph Bellafiore. New York: Amsco School Publications. 

Paper, $0.50; cloth, $0.85; answer key, $0.25. 

An elementary discussion of the numerous word problems of the high-school student, 
including the recognition of the levels of usage, the use of the dictionary, the origins and 
history of the English language, word histories and word families, vocabulary in 
relation to style, pronunciation, spelling, and numerous other aspects of language learn- 
ing. The author has skilfully drawn his illustrations from the situations which typical 
young people recognize. 


Modern Business English. By Roy Davis, Clarence H. Lingham, and William 
H. Stone. Rev. ed. Ginn. $1.44. 
A reference and exercise book on the mechanics of speaking and writing in com- 
mercial work. The instructions are expressed in simple language that will appeal to the 
typical high-school boy or girl. 


Within Our Gates. Edited by Mary B. McLellan and Albert V. DeBonis. 

Harper. $1.28. 

These selections on tolerance and the problems of the foreign-born in the United 
States, assembled by a librarian in charge of work with the foreign-born at Hartford 
Public Library and a teacher of English in Burr Junior High School, Hartford, are par- 
ticularly timely in these days of indiscriminate alien-baiting. Felix Frankfurter, 
Theodore Dreiser, William T. Brooke, William Saroyan, and Pearl Buck are among the 
distinguished contributors. 
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